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PRIMERO. 
(See ante, pp. 1, 23.) 


Ir is evident from all the foregoing accounts 
that Primero belongs to the same family 
of games as Post -and- Pair, Brag, Poker, 
&c., and no doubt it was their progenitor. 
Their principle is staking upon hands (or 
cards), which are classed and valued by 
particular rules, instead of playing the 
cards composing the hands in tricks. Con- 
sequently these games belong to the gambling 
class. It is not meant thereby that judg- 
ment and skill to a considerable extent may 
not be exercised in playing the games, but 
that from their nature the main feature was 
the staking of money. 

An investigation of the same details 
demonstrates that the game of Primero was 
played in a variety of ways. Two of these 
varieties are markedly distinct: one being 
played with a larger pack (ca'led Great 
Primero), in which each player generally 





received a hand of six cards ; and the other 
with a smaller pack (called Little Primero), 
in which the original hands were four 
ecards. The latter apparently was the 
older game. 

The pack in the oldest version without 
doubt consisted of twenty-eight cards, the 
Ace to Seven of each suit, being the Hombre 
pack with the Court cards rejected. Some- 
times a Knave was added, which acted like 
the Joker of the present day, in being 
allowed to represent any card its holder 
desired. However, we find in very old 
accounts the Hombre pack being used too, 
and also the full pack. Any number of 
players that the pack would accommodate 
could play, but the most usual set was four. 
Before play was commenced the amounts 
of the Stake and the Rest were settled, 
the latter being always the higher sum. 
At the beginning of the deal every player 
placed his Stake in the pool. The dealer 
gave out, unexposed, two cards to each 
player (himself included), by single cards, in 
two rounds. When the players had exa- 
mined these cards, each in turn, commencing 
with the eldest, announced whether he 
played or not. Those who played put their 
Rest into the pool, and the others threw up 
their cards unexposed, and had no further 
interest in it. But if all the others passed 
and the dealer played, then it became a 
must, and every player had to play and 
pay in his Rest. If, however, all passed, 
including the dealer, the deal was at an 
end, and the stakes in the pool went to 
augment the next pool. The players respec- 
tively remaining in had the option in turn 
of either keeping one or both cards, or 
rejecting both, placing the discards in the 
middle of the table unexposed. The dealer 
accordingly supplied each player in turn 
with two, three, or four fresh cards unex- 
posed, so as to make the respective players’ 
hands up to four cards each. The vying (or 
betting) then commenced, beginning with 
the eldest. The vye usually remained a 
fixed sum, and the player vying placed the 
amount in the pool. Any player in his tura 
could pass, vye, or revye. A revye required 
the placing of an extra stake—the same as 
the vye—in the pool. Every player had to 
see or equal all vyes and revyes, or re ire 
from the pool. Whenever all the stakes of 
the players remaining in became equalized, 
there was a show of the hands, and the hand 
the highest in value won the whole pool ; 
but if all the players retired but one, that 
single player took the pool wi hout any 
regard to the value of his hand. Hands 
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belonged to three classes. ‘The highest was 
a Flush, being the whole hand in suit, 
The next was a Prime, having its four cards 
of four suits. And the lowest class was 
Points. In the Points—and also in th» 
other classes, to determine the exact rank 
of a hand in each—a Seven was value for 
twenty-one points, a Six for eighteen, an 


Ace for sixteen, a Five for fifteen, and 
Fours, Threes, and Twos for the pips on 
their faces. The highest total was the 


best Point hand, and also the best hand in 
its own class. When two or 
were exactly equal the eldest won the pool. 
This most likely was the primitive method, 
but various additions soon crept in: Points 
were confined to cards in suit; a Seven, 
Six, and Ace in suit, reckoning fifty-five, 
was placed in a class by itself ; Double- 
Pa‘r-Royals, and afterwards Pair- Royals, 
and. Pairs had distinct values, &c. The deals 
went round in order, with new stakes, &e. 


The six-card Primero had usually the 
Hombre pack, but sometimes the full pack | c 
was employed. The Court cards were 
reckoned at ten points each—the others as 
in the four-card game ; and when the com- 
plement of the cards (the Eights, Nines, and 
db ens) was included, they counted for the 
pips on their faces ; ten points were always 
added to the Two, Three, and Four, when 
the Court cards were included. As a hand 
of six cards would render a Prime im- 
possible, it was necessary that the players 
discarded two cards each from the dealt 
hand, in substitution for all other discarding 
and drawing. 

Ambigu, first described in the Paris 
Académie of 1659, is still in vogue on the 
Continent. It is played with a pack of 
forty cards, consisting of all the pip cards. 
The hand is four cards—two cards dealt at 
first, and the other proceedings are very 
similar to Primero as detailed above. The 
cards, however, count for just the pips on 
their faces, the classes being enlarged. 
The highest is a Fredon—four cards of the 
same kind, such as four Fives. The next 
is a Flush—four cards of the same suit. 
The next is a Tricon, such as three Twos. 
The next is a Sequence, three adjacent cards 
of the same suit, such as the Five, Six, and 
Seven of Clubs. The next is a Prime—four 
cards all of different su ts. And the lowest 
class is the Point, two or three cards of the 
same suit.* A translation of the game was 
published in London by eer in a book 


* It will be amend that a Pair, ‘such as two 
Sixes, has no value in this game. 


more hands | 





sabia ‘The Anita i Play’ (1154, 
Horr ; 1768, Jessel). 

*He facithe owte at a fflusshe, with, shewe, 
take all.’—John Skelton’s ‘Speake Parrot” 
(c. 1529), 424. 

‘* Item the same day [6 October, 1532] delivered 
to the kinges grace to play at prymero with my 
lorde of Rocheford and master Bryan vli. xiijs. 
iiijd.”’-—‘ Privy Purse Expences of King Henry the 
Eighth.’ 

ma 
or Gleeke, 
face. 

‘*Some matched themselves at a new game 
called Primero....Primero, now as it hath most 
use in courts, so there is most deceit in it.’’— 
Gilbert Walker’s ‘ Manifest Detection....of Dice: 
Play’ (1552). 

To checke at Chesse, to heave at Maw, at Macke 
to passe the time, 
At Coses or at Saunt to sit, or set their rest at 

Prime. 

George 


-thanne Primero 
(1533), Pre- 


sooner... 
‘ Knowledge ’ 


is....lerned 
"—Elyot’s 


Turbervile’s ‘ Booke of Faulconrie ” 
(1575), 77. 
“Our brother Westchester had as liue playe 
twentie nobles in a night, at Priemeero on the 
cards.’’—‘ Hay any Work.’ (1589), A iij b. 


** Playing at Cent, and at Triumph, though not 
so far forth as at Primero of Almaigne.’’—Ric shard 
C fa) ’s ‘ J. Huarte’s Examination of Men’s Wits ” 
(1594 

a Sia why I thought thou hadst not 
been so muc h gamester as to play at it.’”-—Robert 
Greene’s ‘ Tu Quoque’ (1599), 

‘* He hath Cardes for any kind of game, Pri- 
mero, Saunt; or whatsoever name.’’—Samuct 
Rowlands’s ‘ ‘Letting of Hvmors Blood in the 
Head Vaine’ (1600), iii. 58. 

Falstaff. I never prospered since I foreswore 
myself at Primero.—Shakespeare’s ‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor ’ (1600), IV. v. 

‘© One of them was my prentice, Mr. Quicksilver: 
here....would play his hundred pounds at 
Gresco_ or Primero as familiarly (and all oO’ my 
purse) as any bright or of crimson on ’em all.’ 
——— Jonson’s (&e.) ‘ Eastward Hoe ’ (1605). 

‘Deceipts practised, even in the fayrest and 
a civill companies, at Primero, Saint, Maw, 
Trump, and such like games.”’—Thomas Dekker’s 
*‘ Belman of London’ (1608), F 2. 


‘* But keep the gallant’st company and the 
best of games — Gleek “at geal — Ben 
Jonson’s ‘ Alchemist ’ (1610), V 

Lovell, Came you from ee a my lord ? 

Gardiner. 1 did, Sir Thomas; and left him at 

primero 
With the Duke of Suffolk. 
Shakespeare’s ‘ King Henry VIII.’ (1613), V. i. 
But what shall bee our game? Primero 2” 
Gleeke ? 
Or One and Thirty, Bone-Ace, or New-Cut ? 
* Machivell’s Dogge ’ (1617).. 

‘Your Prim’s far inferior to their Flush.’’— 
J. Davies’s ‘ Wittes Pilgrimage ’ (c. 1618). 

At Primifisto, Post-and-Payre, Primero, 

Maw, Whip-Her-Ginny, he ’s a lib’ral hero. 

John Taylor’s ‘ Motto. Et Habeo,’ &c. (1621). 
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‘““The Spaniard is generally given to gaming, 
and that in excess ; he willsay his prayers before, 
and if he win he will thank God for his good fortune 
after; their common game at cards (for they 
very seldom play at dice) is Primera, at which 
the King never shows his game, but throws his 
cards with their faces down on the table.’ 
James Howell’s ‘ Familiar Letters,’ xxxi., 1 Feb., 
igs 3. 

“His words are like the cards at Primi-Vist, 
aan six is eighteen, and seven twenty- -one 3 
for they never signify what ‘they sound.”—John 
Earle’s ‘ Microcosmography ”* (1628), Char. 12. 

“Games at Chartes—Ruffe, 
Gleeke, Newcut, Swig, Loadam, 
fisty, Post and Pair, Bone-ace, Anakin, Seven 
Cardes, One and Thirty, My Sewe has. Pig’d.”’ 
MS. Diary of 1629. W. H. Allnutt in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
5 S. v. 129. 

“When it may be some of our butterfly judg- 
ments expected a set of Maw or Prima-Vista from 
them.’’—Peter Hausted’s ‘ Rivall Friends ’ (1632). 

Historio may 
At Maw, or Gleek, or at Primero play. 
Thomas Randolph’s * Poems ’ (1634). 
Were it Mount-Cent, Primero, or at chesse, 
It want with most, and lost still with the lesse. 
Sir William D’Avenant’s ‘ Wits’ (1636), 


“Will you card a rest for this ? ’’—Thomas 
Heywood’ s 


“Royal King and Loyal Subject’ 
(1637), Il. 


* For ede the Philologie of them is not for 
an essay. A man’s fancy would be sum’d up in 
Cribbidge ; Gleeke requires a vigilant memory 
and a long purse; Maw, a pregnant agility ; 
Pichet, a various invention; Primero, a dextrous 
-kinde of rashnesse.’’—John Hall’s ‘ Hore Vacivee ’ 
(1646), 150. 

“He [Strafford] played exceedingly well at 
Primero and Mayo.’—Sir George Radcliffe’s 

Letters and Despatches of Thomas Wentworth, 
Earl of Strafford’ (¢. 1650). 

** White silk knotted in the fingers of a Pair of 
white Gloves, and so contrived without suspicion, 
that playing at Primero at Cards, one may with- 
out clogging his memory keep reckoning of all 
Sixes, Sevens, and Aces which he hath discarded.”’ 
—Edward Somerset, second Marquis of Wor- 
cester’s ‘ Century of Inventions ’ (1663), 87. 


‘“*The games of Gleek, Primero, In and In: 
and several others now exploded, employed our 
sharping ancestors.’ ’—Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘ Life 
of Richard Nash’ (1762), 56. 

‘Perhaps, as games are subject to revolutions, 
Whisk may be as much forgot in the next century 
as Primero is at present.’’— Daines Barrington’s 
‘ Observations on the Antiquity of Card-Playing 
in England’ (1786), Archwologia, viii. 134. 


“Would win ten times as much at gleek and 
primero as I used to do at put and beggar-my- 
neighbour.’’—Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Fortunes of 
Nigel’ (1822), chap. xxi. 

“Near them play was going on at one table, 
and primero at a second.’ ’"—Stanley VJ. Weyman’s 
‘A Gentleman of France’ (1893), chap. xvi. 


J. S. McTear. 


6, Arthur Chambers, Belfast. 


Trumpe, Slam’e, 
Putt, Primi- 





A JUSTIFICATION OF KING JOHN, 


In his Introduction to the second volume of 
‘The Lives of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury’ Dean Hook states that 


“until the reign of King John we possess in 
fact only ea-parle statements, which, in the 
absence of public documents, we are unable to 
correct. The statements are also made by 
persons under the influence of the odium theo- 
logicum, which is of all passions the most un- 
scrupulous in the discoloration of facts, and the 
aspersion of character. 


Ts it not time to examine King John’s 
cautious manner ? 


own history in a more 
In Longmans’ ‘ Political History of England’ 
of the reign of King John, 1199-1216, 


dealing with the death of that king’s nephew, . 
Arthur, Duke of Britanny, we read 


‘that Arthur finally died either by his [King 
John’s] order or by his hand. Jt is of some 
interest that in all the contemporary discussions 
of this case, no one ever suggested that John 
was personally incapable of such a violation of 
his oath or of such a murder with his own hand, 
He is of all kings the one for whose character no 
man, of his own age or later, has ever had a good 
word....Fully as wicked as William Rufus, 
the worst of his predecessors, he makes on the 
reader of contemporary narratives the impres- 
sion of a man far less apt to be swept off his feet 
by passion, of a cooler and more deliberate, of a 
meaner and smaller, a less respectable or pardon- 
able lover of vice and worker of crimes. The 
case of Arthur exhibits one of his deepest. traits, 
his utter falsity, the impossibility of binding 
him, his readiness to betray any interest or 
any man or woman, whenever tempted to it. 
The judgment of history on John has been one 
of terrible severity, but the unanimous opinion 
of contemporaries and posterity is not likely 
to be wrong, and the failure of personal know- 
ledge and of later study to find redeeming features 
assures us of their absence. As to the murder of 
Arthur, it was a useless crime even if judged 
from the point of view of a Borgian policy merely, 
one from which John had in any case little to 
gain, and of which his chief enemy was sure to 
reap the greatest advantage.” 


This account is written entirely in the 
spirit Dean Hook deprecates. Moreover, the 
writer tells us nothing of the important fact 
that Constance, the mother of Arthur, who 
died before the date given for Arthur’smurder, 
had been married to a third husband, Guy 
de Thouars, the brother of Aimery, Vis- 
count de Thouars,.and by this third husband 
had given birth to a daughter, who was 
named Alix (eventually married to Peter de 
Dreux [Mauclerc], a cousin of the King 
of France, from which marriage sprang a 
new line of Dukes of Britanny, ending with 
Claude, Duchess of Britanny, who was 
married to Francis I., King of France). 
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Dr. Lingard, following the legends that 
King John stabbed his nephew with his 
own hand, is the only historian whose work 
{I have read who notices the marriage of 
Arthur’s mother with Guy de Thouars. He 
writes :— 

“It is unfortunate that at this interesting 
crisis we are deserted by the contemporary 
annalists, and are compelled to rely on the 
authority of writers who lived at a later period, 
and whose broken and doubtful notices cannot 
furnish a connected or satisfactory narrative. 
After a short pause the whispers of suspicion 
were converted into the conviction of the King’s 
guilt. The Bretons immediately assembled, swore 
to be revenged oif the murderer, and proceeded 
to settle the succession to the dukedom. Guy 
de Thouars entered the meeting, carrying in his 
arms a child of the name of Alice, his daughter 
by Constantia, whom he had married after the 
death of her first husband. The princess was 
acknowledged without prejudice to the right of 
Eleanor, now in the custody of her sanguinary 
uncle ; and Guy was appointed her guardian and 
governor of the duchy. The bishop of Rennes 
then hastened to Paris to accuse the English 
king of the murder; and Philip gladly sum- 
moned him to prove his innocence in the presence 
of the French peers. John, however, refused ; 
andl the court pronounced judgment that, 
whereas John, Duke of Normandy, in violation 
ef his oath to Philip his lord, had murdered 
the son of his elder brother, a homager of the 
crown of France, and near kinsman to the king, 
and had perpetrated the crime within the seignory 
of France, he was found guilty of felony and 
treason, and was therefore adjudged to forfeit 
all the lands which he held by homage.” 

Thus our own historians. 

M. Luchaire, the French historian, writes : 
*“Tt was then that John had his nephew 
removed to Rouen, where he had him assas- 
sinated.”’ But he ridicules the sources 
avhence the intelligence came, and is infi- 
nitely more fair to King John in his relation 
of the affair, as he is also in other matters 





where King John is concerned, than any 
-ef our own authors with whom I am ac- 
quainted. He goes on to say :— 

“The news of the crime found currency in 
Britanny, in Anjou, and in the Court of Philippe 
Auguste during the winter of 1203-4. Contem- 
poraries have very vaguely known how and when | 


the evil deed was done. From the moment 
that Arthur was removed -to the tower at | 
Rouen, it was supposed at the Court of | 
France that his life was in danger, but |} 
in the spring of 1204 the danger was at 
‘that time only awaited. In the treaty | 


ef alliance concluded in March, 1203, between | 
Philippe Auguste and the feudal power of Anjou, 
a clause is inserted where the fatal termination 
was foreseen. If Arthur should die, Maurice de | 
Craon should become liege man to the King of | 
France. In the treaty signed with Guy de) 
‘Thouars in October, 1203, Philippe Auguste | 
wetained the right of Arthur if the prince was. 


° 

alive. In March, 1204, when the envoys of King 
John made a last attempt to bring about a 
peace, the King of France exacted as a condition 
sine qua non that the young Arthur should be 
delivered to him alive, and that if he had ceased 
to exist (si ille demio jam sublatus est) his sister 
Eleanor should be delivered to Philippe with all 
the continental states of the Plantagenets. 
This shows that at the French Court they were 
not in possession of any precise intelligence. 

““The best informed of the English asserted 
their ignorance on the subject. Rigord, the 
historian of Philippe Auguste, does not say a 
word concerning the death of Arthur. 

“There is nothing to show that John himself 
was the executioner. <A king in the Middle Ages 
could easily find scoundrels to get rid of a child 
for him. 

“What history did not know the popular 
imagination both in England and France in- 
vented. 

““A monk of Wales asserts that Arthur died 
on the 3rd of April, 1203, smitten by his uncle’s 
own hand, and thrown into the Seine with a 
stone around his neck. Later his corpse was 
picked up by a fisherman and buried in the Priory 
at Bec. This is why John was cited before the 
council of the peers of France to justify himself 
on account of this murder. Instead of appearing 
he took refuge in England, and by the judgment 
of the Council of the King was condemned and 
disinherited of all the lands he held of the Crown 
of France. 

“William le Breton, the chaplain of Philippe 
Auguste, produced the picture of the crime, 
as if he had seen it: ‘John made secret applica- 
tion among his most devoted servants, and 
endeavoured, by promising them great rewards, 
to find out some method of getting rid of his 
nephew. All of them refused to undertake so 
great a crime. Then he suddenly quitted his 
Court, was absent for three days, and retired 
to a wooded valley where the little village of 
Moulineux is situated. From there, on the arrival 
of the fourth night, John in the midst of darkness 
entered a little boat, and went along the river. 
He landed at Rouen before the postern gate 
which led to the great tower, where the banks of 
the Seine were twice a day covered by the tide. 
From the side of the boat he gave order that his 
nephew should be brought to him by a page; 
when he was in the boat he pushed off a little, 
until he was clear of everything in the river. 
The unhappy boy, understanding that his last 
hour was come, threw himself at the feet of the 
King and cried, ‘ Uncle, have pity on your young 
nephew! Uncle, my good uncle, spare me, spare 
thy own blood, spare the son of thy brother !”’ 
Vain lamentations! this tyrant seized him by 
the hair of his head, thrust his sword up to the 
hilt in his belly; then withdrawing it all wet with 
hts precious blood, he plunged it anew into his 
head through both his temples. The murder 
accomplished, he threw the lifeless body into the 
waves which flowed by him.’ 


“A fantastic picture where the chronicler 
poet reproduces in his own fashion what was 


| said in the palace of the Capets concerning the 


mystery of the tower of Rouen. 


“The murder of Arthur had the ordinary 
result of great political crimes. It turned against 
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its author Britanny, Anjou, Maine. Touraine 
and part of Poitou were already in the power of 
the King of France or of his allies, the fidelity 
of Normandy itself was shaken. Now was the 
——— for Philippe Auguste to strike a decisive 
LOW. 

The unknown monk of Wales and King 
Philippe’s chaplain, William le Breton, are 
the authorities—the only authorities—on 
which the accusation that King John was 
the actual and personal murderer of his 
nephew Arthur, Duke of Britanny, is based. 

The description drawn by William le 
Breton is, however, so graphic that he may 
have seen, or he may have heard from an 
eyewitness, the account which he gives of 
the death of Arthur; but he dared not 
insert the right name in a poem in praise of 
his master and state that it was his 
master’s ally, Guy de Thouars, de facto Duke 
of Britanny, who was the murderer, and that 
with the knowledge of King Philippe. 

M. Luchaire states that Philippe gained 
Normandy by bribery quite as much as by 
arms (‘mais Vargent pour lui valait les 
meilleures armes”’), and in his account of 
the fall of Rouen notes that Philippe had 
succeeded in corrupting the fidelity of the 
chief officials of Normandy, the Seneschal 
Guerin de Glapion, the Constable William 
de Hommet, and even Pierre de Préaux, 
the commander who had charge of the 
defence of Rouen for King John. Guy de 
Thouars was in command of a body of 
Bretons as the ally of Philippe Auguste 
when he besieged and captured Rouen, 
24 June, 1204, and on the fall of Rouen 
Philippe became master of Normandy. 

If we substitute in the poet’s description 
of the crime the word ‘stepfather ’’ (the 
gainer by the deed) in place of “ uncle ”’ 
(one who had nothing to gain by it), a much 
more reasonable solution of ‘‘ the mystery 
of the tower of Rouen ”’ is arrived at. 

It is no little pleasure to read a fairer 
account of the deeds and character of King 
John than we find in the works of our own 
historians. It was John’s endeavours to 
befriend and uplift the conquered Saxon 
race which, there is reason for thinking, 
aroused the animosity of the Norman land- 
owners, bishops, abbots, and barons, and 
were the cause of much of his trouble at 
home. I desire to offer my tribute of 
appreciation to M. Luchaire—or rather, if 
I may so express it, to his memory—for 
the justice he has done to an English king 
in his history of the reigns of Louis VIL., 
Philippe Auguste, and Louis VIII. 

R. C. Bostock. 











HUGH PETERS. 
(See 11 S. vi. 221, 263, 301, 463; vii. 4.) 
VII. Perers anp LauD. 


In Archbishop Laud’s ‘ Hist. of his Troubles 
and Trial’ he says, 24 March, 1643, 

‘‘it was moved in the House of Commons to 
send me to New England, but it was rejected. 
The plot was laid by Peters, Wells and others of 
that crew so that they might insult over me.” 

Again, on 12 March, 1644, after he had 
ended his speech in his own defence in the 
House of Lords, the Archbishop went mto 
the Committee chamber :— , 

“Thither Mr. Peters followed me in great 
haste and began to give me ill language and told 
me that he and other ministers were able to name 
thousands that they had converted. I knew him 
not,as having never seen him (to my remembrance: 
in my life, though I had heard enough of him). 
As I was going to answer him, one of my counsels, 
Mr. Hearn, seeing him violently to begin, stepped 
between us, and told him of his uncivil carriage 
towards me in my affliction; and, indeed, he 
came as if he would have struck me. By this 
time some occasion brought the E. of Essex into 
that room and Mr. Hearn complained to him of 
Mr. Peters his usage of me ; who very honourably 
checked him for it and sent him forth....And 
not long after this (the day I now remember not) 
Mr. Peters came and preached at Lambeth, 
and there told them in the Pulpit that a great 
Prelat, their neighbour (or in words to that effect) 
had bragged in the Parliament that he had con- 
verted two and twenty (from Rome); but that he 
had wisdom enough, not to tell how many thou- 
sands he had perverted, with much more abuse. 
God in His mercy relieve me from these reproaches 
and lay not these men’s causeless malice to their 
charze.’’—-' Hist. of Troubles and Trial of Will. 
Laud,’ &c., ed. 1695, pp. 227-8. 


J. B. WILLIAMS. 


(To be continued.) 





JOHN WALTER (1739-1812).—Materials for 
a biography of the founder of The Times 
are scanty and meagre (‘ D.N.B.,’ lix. 252). 
His marriage may be noted here. 

John Walter, bachelor and a minor, of 
the parish of St. James, Duke’s Place, 
Aldgate, London, and Frances Landen, of 
the parish of St. Nicholas, Deptford, CO. 
Kent, spinster, also a minor, were married, 
at the parish church of St. James, Duke’s 
Place aforesaid, by licence, 31 May, 1759, 
by the Rev. Samuel Ely, in the presence 
ot William Landen, Esther Walter, and 
Elizabeth Rayner (St. James’s Marriage. 
Register, p. 5, No. 14). 

DANIEL HIPWELL, 

84, St. John’s Wood Terrace, N.W. 
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Epmunp GRrRaILte.—The following infor- 
mation, obtained from local sources, adds 
to that given in the ‘ D.N.B.’ There it is 
stated that Graile was born about 1577, 
and flourished 1611. From the inscription 
on the memorial tablet now in Corse Church 
we learn that he was born in 1574, and that 
he died, from an attack of fever, on 24 Sept., 
1643. Graile was for thirty-six years (one 
more than the inscription states) physician 
to the Hospital of St. Bartholomew, Glouces- 
ter, a minute of the Corporation of August, 
1607, recording his appointment, and one 
of September, 1643, his decease and the 
election of Thomas Woodroffe as his suc- 
cessor. The memorial tablet at Corse was 
originally in the chapel of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, which, owing to its ruinous condition, 


was demolished when the Hospital was 
rebuilt in 1788. Robert Gegg, Vicar of 


Corse, who was related through his mother 
to Graile, removed the tablet to his church 
in order to preserve it. Originally flat 
stones in the chapel recorded the names of 
Graile and his wife, but the inscriptions 


became so worn by the feet of those 
attending service that in 1700 Thomas 
Graile, son of Ezra Graile (Rector of 


Lassington, c. 1635-48), and grandson of 


Edmund Graile, caused the tablet to be 
erected. 
The inscriptions on the tablet are as 


follow :— 

Timothy Graile, aged 15 years, set sail by the 
Cape of Good Hope unto the Kast Indies, Anno 
1630, and passed by the Cape of better Hope into 
Heaven, August 12, 1636. 


Elizabetha, Uxor Edmundi Grail, filium suum 
Chariss. secuta, per eundem (optime spei caput) 


Jesum in portum eterne felicitatis applicuit 
Februarij 13, Anno Salutis, 1638. 
Edmundus Grail, Generosus, huic Hospitio 


Medicus annos 35, febri correptus obiit Septemb. 24, 
Anno Dom. 1643, stat. 69, et ab hujus Civitatis 
Obsidione memorabili Septimana 3d. 
Dogmatis Christi sciens, & Galeni, 
Integer vite, comitate suavis, 
Possidens ccelos, pius, ac furenti 
Marte quiescit. 


The ‘ D.N.B.’ states that only the third 
impression of Graile’s ‘ Little Timothe’ is 
in the British Museum, but the Grenville 
Library contains a copy of the first edition, 
published in 1611. On the title-page of 
this Graile describes himself as “ practi- 
tioner in Physicke for the Kings Hospitall 
of St. Bartholmew in the City of Glocester.”’ 
It was printed by William Hall for Ionas 
Man. ‘The ‘ Epistle Dedicatory ’ is of some 
Jocal interest, and shows that Graile was 
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{much occupied in the welfare of the Hos- 
| pital and its inmates, who then numbered 
|forty. In asking those in authority to con- 
cern themselves to raise funds for the pro- 
vision of a chaplain, he says: ‘If I seeme 
tedious, if importunate, if clamorous, let 
it be remembred, that it is no shame for a 
Bartholmew’s man to beg.’ To the * third 
impression corrected and amended,” pub- 
lished in 1632, some Prayers were added. 
This edition was printed by Aug. Mathewes 
for John Grismond, and I know of a copy 
bearing the name of a Gloucester bookseller 
printed on the title (“ N. & Q.,’ 11S. iii. 348). 


No copy of a second edition of * Little 
Timothe ’ appears to be known. 
Thomas, son of Ezra Graile, was also 


Rector of Lassington, holding the living 
from 1660 until his death on 25 June, 1709. 
He was buried in Lassington Church, where 
also lie Ezra Graile ; Esther, wife of Thomas ; 
Sarah and Esther, their daughters; and 
James Beard, husband of Esther. 
ROLAND AUSTIN. 
Public Library, Gloucester. 


DiaLocuEes By MerepirH.—Writing to 
Frederick Greenwood (1 Jan., 1873), Meredith 
says: “‘I am having some fun in The 
Graphic, and might by and by turn the 
Dialogues to good purpose’ (* Letters,’ i. 
239). These Dialogues (unsigned, and not 
in the Bibliography contained in the Me- 
morial Edition) appeared as follows :— 


“Up to Midnight.” The Argument.—Power of 
Speech of British Islanders Vindicated. The Lesser 
Parliamentarians and Scandal of Them. Sir John 
Saxon and Mr. Helion. An Impudent Verse. 
Reunion of Friends, and a Short Conversation up 
to Midnight.—7'he Graphic, vi. 582, Dec. 21, 1872. 


“Up to Midnight,” II. The Argument.—The 
Proposed Polar Expedition. Polar Madness. 
Labourer, Tenant, and Landlord. Optimy’s Con- 
spiracy. The Hypocrisy of Men, and Failure of a 
First Experiment. — J'he Graphic, vi. 606, Dec. 28, 
1872. 

“Up to Midnight,” Ill. The Argument.—A 
Review of the Year: the Weather. South West 
Winds. Extraordinary Fact in Irish History. 
Mr. Froude in America. Mr. Mundella at Merthyr. 
France and M. Thiers. Bismarck. Germany and 
the Gaming Tables. Stanley and Livingstone. The 


Geneva Arbitration. — The Graphic, vii. 6, 7, 
Jan. 4, 1873. 


“Up to Midnight,” IV. The Argument.—Pros- 
vects of the Year to Come. Gloomy Views of 
Mr. Finistare. Recurrence of the Duel between 
Optimy and Pessimy. Singular Conduct of a Sailor. 
Illustrations of Force, Jupiter, Prometheus, and 
the Plan of Ser re - Picture of a Pros- 
perous Ireland in _ Attachment. The Prussian 
Model. Notices of Future Subjects.— The Graphic, 
vii. 34, 35, Jan. 11, 1873. 
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“Up to Midnight,” V. The Argument. — An 
Invocation of Sir Tatton Sykes. Desire for the 
metropolis in wet weather. A scene of the Floods, 
and discussions on the picturesque. Mr. McNimbus 
recommends a method of imparting admiration of 
it. Poetic farmers’ boys and_ bootmakers. Eng- 
lish_imagination. Emperor Napoleon: a subject 
for History, not for Poetry. His great service to 
Italy. Mr. McNimbus on Dynasties in France. 
The Emperor’s fortitude. The Napoleonic legend, 
and its effect_on French digestion. Sir Patrick 
cites Marshal MacMahon in favour of the Emperor. 
Short passage of arms between Sir Patrick and 
Mr. MeNimbus.—The Craphic, vii. 59,61, Jan. 18, 


1873. 
J. D. H. 


THE WANDERING JEW: HIS PROBABLE 
Buppuist Oricin.—In ‘N. & Q.’ for 12 
Aug., 1899, a Japanese scholar gave us, from 
Chinese sources, an account of the legend 
of Pindola, the Buddhist analogue of the 
Wandering Jew. In the Chicago Open 
Court, 1903, the present writer pointed out 
that the story was in the Sanskrit of the 
Divyavadana, and even in the French of 
Burnouf (1844). 

Gaston Paris (‘ Légendes du Moyen Age, 
Paris, 1903) says that the Christian legend 
is unknown to the vast mass of Greek and 
Slavic apocrypha, unknown in the legends 
of Oriental Christianity, and even in those 
of the Latin Middle Ages. The story seems 
to have appeared all at once in Europe, 
from the East, in the thirteenth century. 
Gaston Paris overlooks the fact that it is 
mentioned in the Chronicle of Roger of 
Wendover, who says that in 1228 it was 
told at St. Albans by an Armenian arch- 
bishop then visiting England. It appears 
to have been known already in that country, 





for the monks of St. Albans begin by asking | 
their visitor about the mysterious wanderer. | 


The Armenian says that he has himself 
conversed with him, for the Wanderer 
roams about the Orient, passing his time 
among bishops. 

Gaston Paris makes the story appear first 
in Italy, where the astrologer Guido Bon- 
atti—whom Dante has in hell—speaks to 
@ person whom he had met in 1223, and 
who pretended that he had lived at the Court 
of Charlemagne! Bonatti then adds (in 
Latin) :— 

‘* And it was told me then that there was a certain 
other who lived in the time of Jesus Christ, and 
was called John Buttadeus, and that he had then 
driven the Lord when He was being led to the cross 
and the Lord said to him, ‘ Thou shalt tarry for Me 
until [ come!’ And the same John passed 
through Forli in the year of Christ 1267.” (Mis- 
printed 1287in the Revue de [ Histoire des Religions 
tome 1. p. 108.) ° 


Gaston Paris is much puzzled by the 
name Buttadeus, in Italian Buttadeo, and 
found in similar forms in other parts of 
Europe. To my mind the whole thing is 
explained by the form found in Sicily— 
Arributtadeu. In view of the manifestly 
Oriental origin of the legend, I hope that 
scholars will be lenient with me when I see 
in this name Ariya Buddhadeva. Ariya 
(Sanskrit Arya) is a common Pali epithet 
of honour for saints, and Buddhadeva is a 
familiar Buddhist proper name, meaning 
‘Buddha the god,’ just as Elijah and a 
thousand other Oriental names of men are 
compounded of divine titles. Clement of 
Alexandria, who is the first Christian writer 
to mention Buddha, writes the name Boutta. 
There was a Hindu colony in Armenia from 
the first century to the fourth, the period 
when that country became Christian. 

As it is now well established and a common- 
place in cyclopedias, including the ‘ Catholic 
Cyclopedia,’ that St. Josaphat (27 Nov.) is 
simply Buddha, whose legend was worked 
over in the Christian East, I do not think 
it extravagant to claim the Wandering Jew 
as a Christian recasting of the Pindola of the 
Buddhist texts. ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


PuinoLocic ReLationsure.—The follow- 
ing passage from ‘ Provence,’ by C. Sénés dit 
La Sinse, concerning the influence of Sara- 
cenie speech upon the Provengal, is inter- 
esting as regards our own :— 

“‘Un grand nombre de légumes, de fruits et de 
fleurs portent le méme nom: Taubergine, la 
mérinjeane des Provengaux, est appelée Bedanjain 
par l'Arabe ; ’épinard se dit esfinadji ; la chataigne, 
castana: le citron, Jimoun; le chou, kollet: 
Veeillet, ginoufade, garoufet; la charrette, car- 
retta ; le savon, sabowm ; le chat, cat ; la cruche, 
dourgo, dourg, arrondi.”—P. 281. 





St. SwITHIN. 


| Joun StuBBE.—According to the * D.N.B.’ 
|John Stubbe, whose right hand had been 
‘cut off on 3 Nov., 1579, died in 1591. The 
'following extracts with reference to him 
are from William Lambarde’s diary, in 
|which is an entry, written and signed by 
| John Stubbe, concerning the massacre in 
| France on St. Bartholomew’s Day—the 
only extraneous entry, by the by, in a diary 
‘that was commenced in 1550, and has been 
| kept up to the present day :— 

2nd Nov., 1579. Joanni Stubbe preciditur 
manus dextra. 

16th Jan. Sepultus est Joannes Stubbe, Dyrve 
in Normannia, 1589. 

F. L. 
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HANDEL, THE SHAKESPEARE OF Music.— 
The reference made to Chorley in the review 
of the third volume of the Second Supplement 


| who died in 1471, when the manor of Clopton- 


under-Meon passed to four coheirs, one 


‘of whom, Isabel, became the wife of Sir John 


of the ‘D.N.B.’ on the 28th ult. has caused | 


me to turn to his ‘ Handel Studies,’ published 
by Augener in 1859, and dedicated to his 
friend Costa. 
as “the Shakespeare of music and a poet 
for all time.”” He draws a pathetic picture 
of him when ‘Time had cast over his eyes 
the cloud of blindness,’ and he had to be 
led to the organ, where his abundant 
fertility in improvisation enabled him “to 
bring all heaverr before his eyes.” Of the 
Hallelujah Chorus Chorley writes :— 

“Among all the ‘ Hallelujahs’ in music, the 
Alpha and the Omega, the only one! The 
master, who does not appear to have been a 
sayer of fine things concerning his own works 
(he did too much to have time or ingenuity for 
confession !), is reported, with regard to this 
chorus, to have declared that, while writing it, 
a vision of the Heaven of Heavens was with him : 
of a glory to be hymned with a pomp of adoration, 
little lower (let this not be misread for irrever- 
ence !) ‘ than that of the angels.” Human genius 
in music has nowhere else risen to such a height. 
No chorus contains anything like the immensity 
of the phrase in the words 

For the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth ; 
nothing like the sublimity of the episode, with 
its few thrilling chords, 
The Kingdom of this world ; 
nothing like that third idea— 
And He shall reign for ever and ever.”’ 


P. A. C. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to taeir queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


LINGEN Famity.—Can any of your readers 
kindly confirm or supplement the following 
partly conjectural and somewhat frag- 
mentary particulars of this family, for which 
I am mainly indebted to the contributions 
of the Rey. J. H. Bloom to a local paper ? 

In the church of Quinton, Gloucestershire, 
is an effigy of Sir William Clopton, who died 
in 1419. His wife was Joane, second daugh- 
ter of Alexander Besford, of Pearsford, or 
Besford, Worcestershire, and a_ beautiful 
brass to her memory is still in Quinton 
Church. This Sir William Clopton and his 
wife had at least two children. Their son 
Thomas seems to have died before he reached 
the age of 21. Thereupon his sister Joan 
became heir, and married Sir John de Burgh, 


In it Chorley describes Handel | 
‘viously belonged to the Hunckes. 





Lingen of Radbrook in the parish of Quinton. 
It would seem—but of this I am not at all 
sure—that Radbrook may thus in some way 
have passed to the Lingens. It had pre- 
The 
first Lingen entry in Quinton registers is 
in 1579. In the Great Rebellion Roger 
Lingen was expelled from* Radbrook by 
the Parliament, but commuted for his estate, 
and paid a fine of 2831. In 1656 Margaret, 
daughter of Roger and Anne Lingen, was 
baptized at Quinton. In 1667 Thomas 
Lingen, who succeeded Robert, was born. 
On the other hand, among the Quinton 
burials a Mr. William Lingen was entered 
27 March, 1579. Was he the grandfather of 
Roger? and did he purchase Radbrook 
from the Hunckes ? Thomas Lingen, son of 
Robert, died, aged 34, on 21 April, 1704. 
His son Thomas had a long minority, and 
married Anne, only daughter, and at length 
sole heir, of Robert Burton of Longnor Hall, 
Salop. Their eldest son, Robert Lingen, 
took in 1748, in accordance with the will 
of his uncle, the name and arms of Burton. 
The arms of Lingen and Burton are still 
above the fine entrance gates at Radbrook, 
now a farmhouse. 

The particulars of the Lingen family on 
pp. 102-4 of ‘ Abberley Manor, Worcester- 
shire,’ by the Rev. J. L. Moilliet (1905), 
contain a reference to the marriage of 
Thomas Lingen of Radbrook and Anne 
Burton, but do not state how or when 
the Lingens acquired Radbrook, or how 
and when they parted with it. A. C. C. 


XXXIX. ArticLes.—I have failed at all 
the likely sources to obtain the XXXIX, 
Articles printed on card of a size suitable 
for framing. Any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ who 
may happen to know of such a publication 
will greatly oblige by saying where it can 
be bought. LrEo C, 





“THOU ASCENDED.’’—In the poem by 
A. H. Clough entitled ‘ The Shadow’ I find 
the following line :— 

When Thou ascended to Thy God and ours. 

Can anybody inform me whether it is 
allowable in poetry to omit, for the sake 
of euphony, the final st in the second person 
singular of the past tense ? 

Milton in ‘ Paradise Lost’ wrote, ‘‘O 
Prince, that led,” &c. Are there any other 
precedents ? 8S. K. SzeymMour, 

Upper Montagu Street, W. 
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Francis Lopwick.—Par la présente j’ai 
VYhonneur de vous informer que j’aimerais 
a posséder des informations concernant 
Francis Lodwick, ou Lodowick, un marchand 
hollandais, demeurant & Londres (comparez 
‘List of the Principal Inhabitants of the 
City of London,’ edited by W. J. Harvey, 
London, 1886). Il était membre de la 
Royal Society. et publia un article dans les 
Philosophi: Transactions de 1686. Le 
British Museum contient deux manuscrits 
de sa main. Est-ce qu’il vous serait pos- 
sible de me procurer des_ informations 
(toute information me sera agréable) par 
votre journal honoré ‘N. & Q.’? Voudriez- 
vous demander dans votre journal si 
quelqu’un sait quelque particularité con- 
eernant ce marchand et auteur ? 

ANTH. FOLMER. 

The Hague. 


1. Henry MEREDITH PaRkeR.—Can any 
of your readers give me any information 
regarding Henry Meredith Parker of the 
Bengal Civil Service, author of ‘ Bole 
Ponjis, &e. (Thacker, 1851), and con- 
tributor to Indian journals? There is no 
mention of him in the ‘D.N.B.’ or other 
biographies. I shall be pleased to receive 
any information regarding him. 

2. AUTHOR WANTED.—Can any reader 
give me the name of the author of ‘The 
Indian Pilgrim,’ published presumably in 
the middle of the last century ? 

3. Reppinc: Hervey: RicHarpson.— 
Has any reader any papers connected 
with Cyrus Redding, editor of The Ply- 
mouth Chronicle (early nineteenth century), 
T. K. Hervey, or D. L. Richardson, author 
of ‘ Literary Leaves,’ &c. ? 

The above information is required for a 
book dealing indirectly with these men. 
All documents will, of course, be returned, 
and copied if permitted. 

H. R. W. BiuMrievp. 


JOHANNA WILLIAMSCOTE.—Whose daugh- 
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ter was Johanna Williamscote, sometimes 
spelt Wyncott, Winkote, or Woncote? This | 
family is believed to have obtained the | 
manorial rights of Bynton, Beninton, or 
Binton (Warwickshire) through marriage of 
Elias de Woncote with Alice, daughter and | 
heiress of Henry de “‘ Buvinton,” the last male | 
heir, some time in the thirteenth century, | 
and retained them until the reign of Henry 
VIII., when Thomas Wyncote parted with 
all the old ancestral estates of the manor 
and advowson of Binton in Warwickshire | 
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and the manor of Wyncott in Gloucester- 
shire. 

Joan was wife of Sir John Grevile, lord 
of the manor of Milcote, formerly resident at 
Cherlton Regis, and latterly at Milcote. 
He died 6 Aug., 1480, and was buried in the 
church of Weston-on-Avon. 

Also, what was the coat of arms of the 
Williamscotes ? M. 


ARTISTS AND PUBLISHERS.—I have an 
original coloured drawing, signed J. N., 
1809, entitled ‘‘ Bandy Billy, alias William 
Legg, the Boot Catch at Stevens's, the Black 
Bull at Redburn, Hertfordshire.” It repre- 
sents a bandy-legged dwarf, having a boot- 
jack on one arm, and carrying a Wellington 
boot in the other hand. Can any reader 
give me further information about this 
character, or about the artist ? 

I have a pair of fine large stipple engrav- 
ings by I. (?J.) Pierson, engraver and 
designer, entitled ‘The Fisherman’ and 
‘The Gamekeeper’; size of plate, 13} by 
18Zin. The publisher was J. Le Petit, 
Latimer House, Hammersmith (1801). I 
can find out nothing about either of these 
men. T. JESSON. 

9a, Parkside, Cambridge. 


Benepict ARNOLD.—I have been trying 
to ascertain the burial-place of Benedict 
Arnold. The New York Library quotes from 
The Gentleman’s Magazine of July, 1801: 
‘*His remains were interred, on the 21st[June], 
at Brompton [a district of London]. Can 
any one inform me whether there was ever 
any change in the burial-place, and whether 
he has a monument ? If so, could I get a 
photograph ? Any + aie given will 

reatly appreciated. 
a alia Epwarp F. BicELow. 

Arcadia, Sound Beach, Conn. 

[The question of Benedict Arnold’s burial-place 
was discussed at 9S. iii. 69, 152, 271, but nothing 
definite was elicited.] 


Tue “Last GOVERNOR OF CALAIS”: 
THE BELLS OF Powick.—In a printed appeal 
issued in 1909 by the Vicar and church- 
wardens of Powick, Worcestershire, for 
the restoration of the church bells (a ring 
of six), the history of the bells is given as 
follows :— 

‘* Five out of the six bells date from the reign of 
Queen Anne (the tenor bell was recast in 1833). 
They are said to have been of French mauutacture, 
and were recast on being brought to England. 
Tradition states that the last Governor of Calais 
was one of the Beauchamp family and ‘ Baron of 
Powyke. On quitting the scene of hi: governor- 
ship, and naturally not being over-popular on a 
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foreign shore, the inhabitants of Calais rejoiced at 
his departure, and on his setting sail to England 
the bells of the principal church were set ringing, 


whereupon the Governor weighed anchor, returned | 


to the town, and carried off the bells, which, on his 


return to England, he presented to the church at | 


Powick.” 
Is there any truth in this “ tradition ” ? 
Who was the Beauchamp referred to ? The 


‘D.N.B.’ states that Richard de Beauchamp, | 


Karl of Warwick (1382-1439), is first men- | 


tioned as Deputy of Calais c. 1414, and that 
his commission as Captain of Calais was 
renewed in July, 1423, for two years from 
the previous Febraary. But he can scarcely 


be the ‘‘last Governor of Calais ’’ men- 
tioned in the ‘‘ tradition.”’ F. H. C. 
CapitAL Letrers.—At a dame _ school 


many years ago we used to recite or intone 
the following concerning capital letters :— 


“Words begin with capital letters in the 


following  situations...... O Death, where is thy 
sting? O Grave, where is thy victory ?...... Names 


of the month, as June, and days of the week, as 
Monday ; the pronoun I, and the interjection Oh; 
titles, books, and heads of their principal 
divisions, as Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost.’ ” 
These are all the fragments I can remember, 
but it had a certain rhythmical charm which 
used to please us. 
tell me where it is to be found ? 
Witi1aAmM Butt. 


* JOHN O° GAUNT’S CHAPEL,” BELPER.— 
In the year 1795, and probably long before, 
many of the inhabitants of Belper called the 
old Chapel of St. John in that town “John o’ 
Gaunt’s Chapel,.”’ and held a belief that it 
was built by him. My father married a 
Mary Gaunt in whose family the belief was 
strong; and, further, they believed that 
they were in direct descent from him. I shall 
be glad of any reply. THos. RatcuirreE. 

Worksop. 


“ Txor.’’—Smollett repeatedly uses this 
word for “although” or ‘ tho’.” Was fa 
recognized abbreviation of “ugh”? — 
was “though ”’ pronounced “ thouf ”’ ? 

D. O. 

[The ‘N.E.D? at A. 5, sub ‘Though,’ gives a 
number of forms ending in /, the earliest dating 
from the fourteenth century, and the "7 
‘*thof” and ‘‘ thoff,” as dial. current into the 
nineteenth century. | 


TRELAND’'S ‘ LIFE OF NAPOLEON.’—In what 
hod or private library, outside the British 
useum, can a copy of this work be seen ? 
Is it to be had for sale? Please reply 
direct. CHaRLeEs J. Hit. 
Belmont Lodge, Waterford. 








or | 


latest | 


| years ago ? 


WorsuiP OF THE HorsEe.—Did the Jutes 
and West Saxons, in common with other 
Teutonic and Slavonic tribes, worship the 
horse ? Where can one find literature on 
the subject? Also, was the White Horse 
borne on the standard of the Jutes? The 
West Saxons, I understand, had the Dragon 


on their standard. H. H. C. 
AvuTtHors WantTED.— Who were the 
authors of the following comedies and 


farces, acted in the years mentioned ? 
‘Who ’s the Dupe ?’ (1813), ‘ Raising the 
Wind’ (1816), ‘The Country Girl’ (1828), 
‘Miss in her Teens’ (1828), ‘The Honest 
Thieves ’ (1829), ‘The Blue Devil’ (1829), 
‘The Citizen’ (1829), ‘The Waterman’ 
(1831). Penry Lewis. 
Quisisana, Walton-by-Clevedon, Somerset. 


I shall be greatly obliged to any of your 
readers who will tell me where I can find 
the lines beginning thus :— 

: There is no unbelief. 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
e trusts in God. 


There are six verses, and I am told they are 


: | by Bulwer Lytton, but I have failed to 
Can any of your readers | 


find them. E. M. LAzenByY. 


Who wrote the verse below ?. and where 
can it be found ?— 
Who lives in suit of armour pent, 
Or hides himself behind a wall, 
For him is not the great event, 
The garland or the Capitol. : 
E. G. O. 


RICHARDSON, AUCTIONEER.—Can any one 
give me any information or direct me to 
any literature concerning this man, a 
famous auctioneer of about sixty or seventy 
JOHN ARDAGH. 
40, Richmond Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
1. THomAs BacsHaw, son of the Rev. 
Harington Bagshaw of Bromley, ent, 
graduated M.A. at Oxford from Magdalen 
College in 1734. Particulars of his career 
and the date of death are desired. 

2. THOMAS BENDYSHE was admitted to 
Westminster School in January, 1716/17, 
aged 16. Particulars of his parentage, 
career, and the date of his death are wanted. 


3. THOMAS SEARANCKE graduated M.A. 
at Cambridge from Trin. Coll. in 1678. 
Did he take holy orders? If so, what 
preferments did he hold? When did he 
die ? G. F. R. B, 
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CHRISTMAS EVE IN PROVENCE 
(11 S. vi. 505.) 


No one who is sensible of the charm of 
Provence can fail to be pleased with Sr. 
SwitHIn’s description of the manner in 
which, in that favoured region, Christmas 
Eve is observed. It has been pointed out 
by a recent writer that Christmastide comes 
nearer home to the imaginative Provengal 
because his country in many of its aspects 
has a close resemblance to the Holy Land. 
M. Alexandre Paul, in Le Petit Marseillais 
of 23 Dec., has a delightful article on this 
subject, entitled ‘Noél en Provence,’ from 
which, with the Editor's permission, I 
venture to give an extract that I will not 
spoil by any attempt at translation :— 

* Allez aussi dans nos montagnes calcaires et 
s¢ches, dans notre campagne austére et parfumée, 
les bastides essaimées a flane de coteaux, les res- 
tanques d’oliviers aux fines grisailles, les cyprés 
effilés, A Ventrée du chemin montant et rocailleux, 
le troupeau de chévres dispersé dans les * roucas, 
ie petit Ane gris grimpant la calade, le vieux puits 
moussu et le pont archaique sur la riviére, tout 
cela nous parle, égaye notre vue, nous attendrit. 
Nous associons tous ces détails naturistes, per- 
sonnages et animaux, aux paysages familiers et 
niifs de la Pastorale. Oui, ce sont bien 1A les 
types de constructions et de gens que nous 
aimons voir figurer dans le touchant épisode 
biblique. Ce sont ceux que nos bons santonniers 
oat pris pour modéles dans leurs innocents | 
travaux d’art. 

** Et il ne faut pas aller bien loin de la grande 
ville pour retrouver dans nos villages environnants 
de véritables Bethléems: antiques ‘ oustau’ 
superposés et couleur de liége, rues tortueuses et 
déclives, jardinets suspendus en terrasses, d’ott 
fuse le jet souple d’un Lg ga Kt voici une 
Stable. N’est-ce pas Etable ? ¢ 

L’on songe a Jésus sur la ae 
Réchauffé par Pane et le boeuf.... 
Souvenir dont l’ame tressaille ! 
Noél, Noél, au gui l’an neuf ! 

“ Et il n’est pas jusqu’a notre ciel palestinien, a 
nos horizons lumineux comme ceux de Judée, 
qui ne contribuent ®% nous mieux faire gotiter 
toute la poésie, la fraicheur et le charme du 
merveilleux anniversaire. 

‘* Nous allons ainsi dans les champs et les bois, 
Vame bercée par tous ces jolis souvenirs de la 
Nativité, auxquels la musique des pins semble 
ajouter des cantiques de circonstance. N’est-ce 
pas dans cette petite prairie que les bergers 
entendirent les voix des anges annongant la 
grande nouv elle? N’est-ce pas ici le logis de 
misé Delicado, et ld celui de Bartoumiou? ‘Tiens! 
YAmoulaire avec sa machine a la grande roue 
virotante! et misé Theresoun donc! la _ pois- 
sonniére claquant des sabots et criant a tue-téte 
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de sa voix sonore: * Lei bellei sardino! Lei 
sardino d’aubo! 

* Et n’est-ce pas derriére ces montagnes, la-bas, 

ces montagnes que le couchant patine de si suaves 


violets, que les rois Mages passeront ? 

And while we read of storm and tempest 
enveloping the British Isles, Provence is 
illuminated by a sun as bright as that of 
Galilee, and a sky that could not be a deeper 
blue if it were suspended over Sinai. 

”. F. PRmEAUx. 

Villa Paradis, Hyéres (Var). 





Lams’s CHaper, Lonpon (11 S. vi. 291, 
357, 435). —- The earlier of the existing 
registers of St. James - on - the - Wall, and 
Lambe’s or Lamb’s Chapel, a parchment 
volume, measuring 12} in. high by 9 in. broad, 
was included (lot 155) in Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson’s sale by public auction, 22 July, 
1902, of Dr. J. J. Howard’s MS. collections, 
and was purchased by Messrs. H. Sotheran 
& Co., on behalf of the Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany for lll. 15s. It contains entries of 
marriages as follows: 1 Jan., 1618/19, to 
15 Nov., 1626; 13 May, 1640; 25 June, 1696, 
to 31 July, 1698. In addition (on fo. 1) are 
entered records of three christenings: 4 


March, 1620; 24 Aug., 1623; and 27 May, 
1627. 
The second register, a paper book, 


measuring 12} in. high by 8} in. broad, pre- 


viously preserved at Clothworkers’ Hall, 
Mincing Lane, contains records of 1,052 
marriages solemnized at Lamb's Chapel, 
| by licence, from 19 May, 1709, to 5 March, 
1753. 

Both registers were presented to the 
Library Committee of the Corporation of 


London by the Clothworkers’ Company, by 
order of the Court, 30 July, 1902. They 
may be consulted at the Guildhall Library 
(MS. Collections 1159/1, 2). 
Dante“ HIPWELtL. 
84, St. John’s Wood Terrace, N.W. 


FisHer FAmIzy (1i S. vi. 509).—‘ Fisher’s 
Drawing-Room Scrap-Book’ was published 
by the firm of Fisher, Son & Co. of London, 
probably the most extensive publishers of 
illustrated works in the kingdom at that 
time. 

The senior partner, Henry Fisher, was 
born in 1781, and was the son of Thomas 
Fisher, a timber merchant in Preston, 
Lancs. Henry was apprenticed to a local 
printing and stationery business, but com- 
pleted his articles with Hemingway & 
Nuttall of Blackburn. This firm dissolved, 
and Mr. Jonah Nuttall went to Liverpool, 
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taking Fisher with him. The latter eventu- 
ally became partner in the firm of Nuttall, 
Fisher & Dixon, who carried on a very 
large business in Liverpool till 1818, when 
Mr. Nuttall and Mr. Dixon retired. Mr. 
Fisher carried on the business as Fisher, 
Son & Co. till 1821, when his extensive 
works (the ‘Caxton ’’) were entirely de- 
stroyed by fire. The firm then removed to 
fhondon. Mr. Henry Fisher died at his 
residence— Highbury Park—in 1837, leaving 
two sons and one daughter; the latter 
married Capt. Buttanshaw, R.N. 

For most of this information I am in- 
debted to Timperley’s ‘ History of Printers 
and Printing.’ A. H. ARKLE. 

[Mr. W. H. Perser also thanked for reply.] 


** DANDER”’ (11 S. vi. 468; vii. 15).— 
It seems probable that your correspondents 
who connect this word with ‘‘tand”’ are 
on the right track. May I point out the 
transition of term from ‘‘dandy’”’ to 
“ spark,” and from “spark ”’ to ‘‘ shiner ”’ ; 
and also mention the expression “a leading 
light” ? “‘To raise @ man’s dander”’ is 
certainly to “knock sparks” out of him. 
I do not know if it is necessary to explain 
that ‘‘Shiney Bill,” or ‘ Bob,” was a 
common nickname for a dandy of the lower 
class in a former generation. I understand 
that the expression “‘ knocking sparks,’’ &c., 
has now changed to ‘‘ knocking spots.” 

From the way in which the word 
“* dunder ” is used in ‘‘ dunderhead,” meaning 
* @ confused person,” “ one whose judgment 
is disorganized,’ it looks as if ‘“‘ dunder ” 
were not connected with “tand ” at all. 

FRANK PENNY. 


To BE “ our” FoR A THING (11S. vi. 409, 
494; vii. 35)—The phrase certainly does 
not mean ‘‘to do a thing,” but, as Mr. 
STRACHAN rightly observes at the second 
reference, to be intent on obtaining a 
thing. The = in the heading of my query 
was to stand for “out,’’ and should be 
replaced by a comma; I wanted to hint 
that the phrase allows of two constructions. 
My putting it on a par with the German 
“auf etwas aus sein’ shows that I 
regarded the intention as essential. All 
the sentences given at 11 S. vi. 494 can be 
rendered with our locution. 

Whether the present use of the English 
equivalent is a continuation of the one 
treated in the ‘ N.E.D.’ under ‘ Out,’ for 
which reference I express my thanks to 
Mr. Srracuan, I have my doubts. Further, 
it seems to me that in the passage various 


| diminutive 
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things which ought to have been kept 
asunder have been unduly thrown together. 
‘“The Jacobites were out ’’ means they were 
in the field, and even if ‘‘ for Prince Charlie ”’ 
is added, this is syntactically greatly dif- 
ferent; ‘‘for” is here equal to “for the 
sake of him,’”’ not in order to obtain him. 
And is not ‘The miners are out” simply 
equal to “ out of work ” or “‘ out on strike ” ? 

In the examples which are to illustrate 
the use to which I wanted to direct attention 
the mentioning of the aim cannot be omitted. 

The two phrases adduced by DRryasDUST 
at the second reference are new to me; 
what do they signify? Is “It stands to 
you....”’ equal to our ‘“ Es steht (kommt) 
Thnen zu, das und das zu tun ”’ ? 

G. KRUEGER, 
Berlin. 


Does not this expression originate in 
sportsman’s slang—to be ‘“‘ out for snipe,” 
or what not ? The phrase ‘‘ out to win,” 
quoted by Dryaspust, is not, strictly 
speaking, to the point, though “out for a 
win”? would be. Compare the expression 
“gunning for”? a thing or @ person. My 
impression is, however, that the origin of 
this latter is to be sought rather in_ the 
lawless habits of the Wild West. B. 


*Notcw” (11 S. vi. 366, 427, 470).— 
At the last reference Cot. NICHOLSON gives 
a derivation for Pil. Cochie which is new 
to me, and not supported by anything I 
know of the term or the preparation it 
refers to. I have never seen or heard of 
Pil. Cochie in notched rolls such as Cot. 
NICHOLSON describes; it is always, so far 
as I know, kept in mass, like any other pill- 
mass, or in pills of the ordinary kind. The 
reference to the ‘N.E.D.’ proves nothing 
except that pilules cochées is an old French 
name for pills of this sort; it throws no 
light on the origin of the term. Littré, 
under ‘ Cochée,’ has : ‘‘ Terme de pharmacie. 
Pilules cochées, certaines pilules officinales 
qui purgent fortement,’ with a quotation 
from Paré, and this etymology, ‘ I] parait 
tenir a es-cocher, battre la pate du biscuit 
avec la paume de la main.” This gives no 
colour to Coz. NicHotson’s derivation. 
Wootton (‘ Chronicles of Pharmacy,’ ii. 152) 
derives it from coccus, or rather from the 
coccion. Katapotia (he says), 
the old pills, were too large to be conveniently 
swallowed, and a smaller kind was therefore 
introduced, to which the name of the lentil 
berry was given. He says the term did 
not come into use before the seventh century, 
but Liddell and Scott refer to Alexander of 
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Tralles (cérca 570) for both ko«xos and 
koxkiov as names for pills. ‘‘ Pilule cocci 
majores,”’ from Rhazes, and “ pilule cocci 
minores,”’ from Galen (who, however, does 
not use this term), both appear in our 
first London Pharmacopeceia, and the latter 
was retained until 1746, when it gave 
place to “ Pilule ex colocynthide cum aloe,” 
which has in turn been superseded by 
** Pilula colocynthidis composita.”’ This still 
official preparation is, therefore, the lineal 
descendant of the old Pilulew cocci, the 
most active ingredient of which was not 
aloes, but colocynth. Why this particular 
pill and no other should have had _ this 
distinctive name I do not know; Wootton 
says because it was often prescribed in 
smaller pills than the less active kinds. 
However this may be, I fancy the “‘ notched 
pill ’ theory must be rejected. C. C. B. 


CAWTHORNE (11 8. vi. 327, 418, 517).—In 
the will of Posthumus Wharton of Thorns, in 
the parish of Sedbergh, clerk, 1714: ‘‘My 
daughter Mary Cawthorne, wife of John 
Cawthorne of Wireside, Lancaster, gentle- 
man, 1001.” R. J. FyNnmore. 


Mr. N. W. Hitt, writing from San Fran- 
cisco, 2 Dec., 1912, kindly supplies the 
following about Cawthorne :— 

** Bardsley (‘ Dictionary of English and Welsh 
Surnames ’) shows that it is a place-name origin- 
ally, one family having dwelt in that locality 
of Yorkshire for over four hundred years. The 
poet Thos. Cawthorne (see ‘ D.N.B.’) belonged 
to this branch. There are others also, one family 
spelling the name ‘ Corthorn.’ ” 

EvuGENE F. McPIKe. 

135, Park Row, Chicago, U.S. 


CAMPDEN Housk (11 S. vi. 468; vii. 34). 
—The old approach to Campden House, 
Kensington, was by an avenue of elms, 
which opened into the High Street at the 
site of the present Public Library. The 
ground through which it passed was sold 
by Stephen Pitt in 1798; and in 1814 the 
southern portion was bought to enlarge the 
churchyard. Upon a portion of the latter 
(in 1852) the Vestry Hall was built, subse- 
quently becoming the Public Library. The 
part north of the ‘‘ New Cemetery” is 
occupied by the streets now named Gordon 
Place. Campden Grove and Gloucester Walk 
are built across its track. Faulkner (‘ Ken- 
sington,’ p. 314), writing in 1820, says that 
“the piers of the ancient gateway are still 
standing, adjoining the High Road”; but 
this must have been an error, for they do 
net appear in Salway’s Survey of the High 


Road made in 1811, though an open space: 
is shown. They did stand until recent 
times in front of the house in Gloucester 
Terrace—renamed Walk—no doubt the 
spot to which they were removed in 1798. 

The avenue can be traced in Rocque’s- 
Map of London, 1741-5. Reference is made 
to it in Faulkner, ‘ Kensington,’ p. 303, and 
as above as well as in Loftie’s ‘ Kensington,’ 
p. 98, where also, on pp. 88 and 96, will 
be found views of the old gateway. 

‘ Diagrams of the Parish of Kensington,’ 
published in 1847 by the Trustees of the 
Poor, may be referred to. 

References will also be found in Mr. Lloyd 
Sanders’s ‘Old Kensington,’ pp. 208 and 
211. W. H. WHITEAR. 


SYMBOLISM OF THE PENTALPHA (II S. vi- 
490).—One learns something of the sym- 
bolism of this figure by becoming a member 
of the Craft ; but outsiders may know that 
it sometimes indicates the five Orders of 
Architecture, and sometimes the five senses. 
Pythagoras used it to denote health—of 
which complete possession of all one’s 
senses may be accepted as a proof! The 
pentalpha, or pentacle, was the device on 
the seal of Solomon which gave him power 
over demons. Men less wise than Solomon 
have put it to magic purposes. On Tarot 
cards pentacles sometimes take the place of 
diamonds, and signify money, interest, or 
material advantages. St. SwItTHrn. 


A suggestive note on the symbolism of 
the Pentalpha may be found in the paper 
‘Solomon’s Seal and the Shield of David 
traced to their Origin,’ by the Rev. J. W. 
Horsley, on p. 51 in vol. xv. of Ars Quatuor 
Coronatorum. These transactions are pub- 
lished by the Quatuor Coronati Lodge, whose 
library and head-quarters are now at 52, 
Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Reference might also be made to the library 
of the Supreme Council. An admirable 
Dictionary Catalogue of this library was 
compiled by Mr. Edward Armitage, and pri- 
vately printed in 1900, quarto, pp. 111. It 
is the most extensive catalogue of Masonic 
books I know. RatpH THOMAS. 


A Memory Game (11 S. vi. 509).—This 
is a game in which I joined for a number of 
years as Christmas came round. It was a 
favourite with all, and was known by name 
as ‘‘ A Good Fat Hen” or ‘‘ Memory Links.” 
The players sat in a row or half a circle, 
and the play went from left to right. The 
first in the row stood up, took a spoon from 
the table, and, standing before the second 
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player, said: ‘‘ An egg and—this,” giving 
the vis-d-vis the spoon. This one in turn 
stood before the next player, and said: 
** An egg, a good fat hen, and—this.”” The 





next followed with ‘An egg, a good fat 
hen, three grey geese, and—this.”’ Each | 


player following had to repeat and add a 
link to the memory chain. Failing to 
remember or to add something entailed a 
forfeit, which was placed in a basket carried 
by the forfeit-holder, and seldom did the 
game go beyond the sixth or seventh player. 
Upon its breaking down there followed 
redemption of the forfeits in the ordinary 
ways. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


No Twin EVER Famous (11 S. v. 487; 
vi. 58, 172, 214, 433).—It may be well to 
point out that the ‘* Dr. Simpson’ whose 
opinion is cited at the first reference is 
none other than Sir James Y. Simpson, 
who introduced the use of chloroform in 
clinical cases. As a child I had the privilege 
of being well known to him, his services 
having been at the time required for a com- 
plicated disease from which my mother was 
suffering. 

Simpson was doubtless speaking from 
evidence to hand in his day, the instances of 
Lords Eldon and Stowell being exceptions 
that could be held to prove the rule. Still, 
he might, perhaps, have included in _ his 
purview the notable Biblical case of Esau 
and Jacob. 

The examples lately brought forward in 
“N. & Q.’ would seem, however, to establish 
a rider to the supposed rule, viz., that 
where one twin develops more than average 
intellectual capacity, the other will almost 
certainly do so sympathetically. 

*“Curzo”’ (11 8. vi. 428).—I think this 
is merely another spelling of cursus, which 
signified an avenue or adjacent road in 
medieval documents. See the quotations 
given s.v. in the ‘N.E.D.’. N. W. Hitt. 


San Francisco. 


“'TAMSON’S MEAR (MARE)”’ (11 S. vii. 9). 
—This, no doubt, is a variant on ‘* Shanks’s ” 
x , 


nag, naggy, or “naigy,’ a well-known 
Scottish term for going on foot, which 


has already been fully discussed in these 
columns. In the days of the ‘‘makaris”’ (see 
Dunbar’s poems) to be ‘‘ John Thomson’s 
man ”’ was to be guided in action by one’s 
consort ; and possibly this proverbial phrase 
may be represented in the equivalent for 
Shanks’s nag. Stevenson’s Scotch is fre- 
quently provincial, and sometimes inaccu- 
rate. THomas BAYNE. 


| 

| Sir JOHN GREVILLE OF BiNTON, 1480 
|(11 S. vii. 8).—The correct reading of the 
| second inscription must necessarily be con- 
| jectural. Assuming that some of the last 
/ eight letters were miscopied, and some not, 
pn may give a key to theoriginal. ** Pater- 
|noster”’ is often abbreviated to 7, and an 
ampersand is often a snare to copyists. I 
would suggest the reading ** intercede pro 
me Johanna et cum paternoster et cum 
aue (ave).”’ A. T. M. 


‘Tan Roy’ (11 S. vi. 510).—-The novel 
inquired for appears in the Catalogue of 
the British Museum. It was published by 
the London Literary Society in 1886. 

H. Davey. 


‘Tan Roy,’ by Urquhart Forbes, was 
published by the London Literary Society 
in 1886, price ls. The Society is not now 
in existence. and I have tried in vain to 
procure a copy of the book by advertising. 

Wan. H. Pret. 


T. CHIPPENDALE, UPHOLS |} ERER (10 S. vi. 
447; vii. 37; 11 S. vi. 407: vii. 10). 
Since last writing to you on this subject I 
have received a book. by Mr. J. P. Blake, 
called ‘ Chippendale and his School’ (** Little 
Books about Old Furniture.’ Vol. IIT.), 
wherein are given, at p. 7, the date, place, 
and cost of Thomas Chippendale’s burial, 
also his age, on the authority of the rough 
book of the sexton of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields Church. From this it appears that 
Chippendale was buried 
**in the old ground on the north side on Nov. 13th, 
1779, that the fee charged was 2/. 7s. 4/., and that 
the cause of death was consumption...... being aged 
62.” 





The date of his birth, therefore, was in 1717, 
It would be interesting if one of your corre- 
| spondents in Otley would kindly search the 
; church registers there for that year, so as 
to see whether a Thomas Chippendale was 
born there. 

Mr. J. 8. Upat refers to Chippendale of 
Blackenhall, Staffordshire, as a_ possible 
| ancestor, but there seems to me a difficulty. 
|The person at Blackenhall was Joln Chip- 
| pingdale, only surviving son of Dr. John 
Chippingdale of Leicester. He sold Blacken- 
hall to Alderman Sir Edward Bromfield 
about 1635-6, and went to live on his 
wife’s property at Heighington in the parish 
of Washingborough, co. Lincoln (vide Chan- 
cery Proceedings, Bromfield v. Chippingdale 
dated 7 Feb.. 1635: Record Office B 
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115/46). This John was buried at Washing- | 
borough 30 April, 1640, and his son William | 
succeeded him at Heighington. but sold his 
lands there «n a ninety-nine years’ lease, | 
in 1651, to one Humphrey Powell, and was | 
buried at Washingborough 31 Dec., »1670. 
He had a son Thomas, baptized at Washing- 
borough 1 June, 1645. The members of this 
family owned real estate, and were Univer- 
sity men and lawyers, so that it is doubtful 





whether any of their descendants could 
become such skilful workers in wood in 


two or three generations, besides the fact 
that this family had moved to Lincolnshire. 

In 1908 I wrote an account of this Chipping- 
dale family from 1579 for ‘The Pedigree 
Register’ (vol. i. pp. 98-100), but was 
unable to carry it further than the last- 
named Thomas, born in 1645. The will 
of George Chippingdale of Lincoln in 1579 
{from which it started) showed that the 
family came originally from Skipton-in- 
Craven, and were next at Lincoln, whence 
they went to Leicester. They then went 
to Blackenhall, and finally to Heighington in 
co. Lincoln. It is therefore, in my opinion, 
improbable that any of this family were 
ancestors of the cabinet-maker. 

W. H. CuHrprrnpatt, Col. 


HisToRY OF CHURCHES IN siTU (ll S. 
vi. 428, 517).—I can recall the following, 
seen within the last twelve years. In cases 
where leaflets or pamphlets are mentioned 
it does not necessarily follow that these are 
still provided. 

Newbury, Berks.—History of building 
illuminated and framed: hung at west end 
of church. : 

Chaddleworth, Berks.—Written descrip- 
tion of church in the porch. 

Great Yarmouth (St. Nicholas’).—In 1900 
there was a supply of four-page leaflets, with 
skeleton plan and description of building. 

Darlington.—Architectural description of 
church, by Mr. J. P. Pritchett (from a 
pamphlet reprinted from Jour. Brit. Archzol. 
Assoc., 1886) ; framed and hung in nave. 

Norton - on - Tees. — Written history and 
description hung up in the church. 

Pittington, co. Durham.—Written history 
and description hung up in the church. 

Chester (St. John’s).—Architectural and | 
historical description of church, mounted on | 
cards for visitors. | 

Ormskirk, Lancs.—Supply of leaflets de- 
scribing building. 

Aughton, Lanes.—Printed 
framed and hung in porch. 





description, 


Wigan, Lancs.—Supply of leaflets describ- 
ing church. 

Middleton, Lancs.—A booklet (price 2d.), 
by the late Canon Cleworth, is supplied. 
Purchasers put money in a box provided 
for that purpose. 

Warton, Lanes.—A plan of the church, 
coloured according to periods of building, 
hangs at west end. 

Birtsmorton, Worcestershire.—Single copy 
of a pamphlet on church and manor pro- 
vided for use of visitors. 

The value of these leaflets and descriptions 
naturally differs, and some of the statements 
made in them may be open to question. 

FP. H. C. 


* Aptum”” (11 S. vi. 489)—The word 
“celery” is, no doubt, apt to suggest the 
highly cultivated variety, so that in a 
victor’s wreath it may seem ludicrous, and 
remind us of the revellers in the parody, 
who crowned themselves with rare mustard 
and cress from the salad-bowl. But is 
celery, after all, so far removed from its 
near relation, parsley ? 

Here is what may be found in two of the 
latest books of reference :— 

‘*gé\wov, parsley, Petroselinum sativum.’—Dr. 
H. B. Tristram in ‘A Companion to Greek Studies,’ 
ed. by Leonard Whibley, Cambridge, 1905, section 
‘Flora,’ p. 39, $ 60. 

* Celery (apium), a semi-aquatic native plant, im- 
proved by cultivation. The Romans only grew it 
tor its foliage, used in garlands, ‘nectendis apium 
coronis, Hor. [‘Qdes,’ IV. xi. 3]. Columella 
says, ‘precipue aqua letatur, et ideo secundum 
fontem commodissime ponitur’ [xi. 3, 33].”—Sir 
W. T. Thiselton-Dyer in ‘A Companion to Latin 
Studies,’ ed. by J. E. Sandys, Cambridge, 1910, 
section ‘ Flora,’ p. 80. 

The question of the exact English equiva- 
lent for the apium and céAwov of the 
ancients belongs not so much to scholar- 
ship as to local and historical botany. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


The Romans named parsley apiwm, either 
because their bee (apis) was specially fond 
of the herb, or from apex (the head of a 
conqueror, who was crowned with it). 
Apium is also said to be derived from the 
Celtic apon (water), related to Sansk. 
apya (that which grows in water), Fr. 
ache, Ger. Eppich, It. appio, Sp. apio. The 
ancient name of parsley, of which the 
celery is a variety. The parsleys are 
botanically named Selinon, and by some 
verbal accident—through the middle letter » 
in this word being changed into 7, making 
it seliron. or in the Italian celeri—our 
celery (which is parsley) obtained its title 








S18) 
(W. T. Fernie, ‘ Herbal Simples’). Celery 
is a cultivated variety of the common 
smallage (small ache), or wild celery (Apium 
graveolens), which grows abundantly in 
moist English ditches or in water. The 
root of the wild celery, smallage, or marsh 
parsley was reckoned by the ancients one 
of the five great aperient roots, and was 
employed in their diet drinks. The great 
parsley is the large age, or large ache ; 
by a strange inconsistency, the Romans 
adorned the heads of their guests and the 
tombs of their dead with crowns of the 
s.nallage. Comnfon parsley (Apiwm petro- 
sclinum) is only found in this country as 
a cultivated plant, and was introduced into 
England from Sardinia in the sixteenth 
century. Its adjective title petro-selinum 
signifies “* growing on a rock.” 

The Greeks held parsley in high esteem, 
making therewith the victor’s crown of dried 
and withered parsley at their Isthmian 
games, and the wreath for the adorning the 
tombs of their dead. Hence the proverb 
detoGac oeXivoyv (to need parsley) was 
applied to persons dangerously ill and not 
expected to live. The herb was never 
brought to table of old, being held sacred 
to oblivion and the defunct. 





‘ 


Tom JONES. 


First FoLio SHAKESPEARE (11 S. vii. 
8).—It seems a pity not to consult my 


‘Shakespeare Bibliography ’ before sending | 


to ‘N. & Q.’ such queries as these. A 
reference to p. 495 therein would reveal the 
earliest known mention of the first edition, 
in William Cartwright’s letter, dated 30 Nov., 
1623, the week of publication. 

There are several earlier pictorial repre- 
sentations of the volume than that quoted, 
not all of which, however, are so definitely 
labelled. 
traits mentioned on pp. 616-19 and 728, at 
the British Museum and elsewhere, would 


bring to light other examples. Speaking 
from memory, I mention these :— 
Shakespeare, Works, 1744. 6 vols., 4to. The 


portrait by H. Gravelot exhibits two folios beneath 

the oval bust. 

, Cthis was reprinted in the 1771 edition, 6 vols., 
to. 

Reneampenne, Works, 1787-8, 8 vols., 8vo. The 
ek igs »y Angus depicts the poet, with pen in 
1and, at a table littered with books and manu- 
scripts. On the floor is an open folio decked with 
flowers. 

Shakespeare, Works, c. 1780. The portrait by 
Cook (after a painting attributed to Taylor or 
Burbage) depicts an open folio labelled ‘Shake- 
speare's Works.’ 


A search among the many por- | 
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| Shakespeare, Works, ¢. 1770. The portrait by 
I. Fougeron shows the poet declaiming, apparently 
| in front of his birthplace, and holding possibly a 
) folio, which is partly hidden by his loose doublet. 
| As the folio was published posthumously, however, 
| this plate may safely be left out of the reckoning. 


In both the latter cases I can give only 
an approximate date, as the loose portraits 
in my possession have not all been identified. 

The portrait of the Earl of Southampton 
mentioned by Mr. Harris is reprinted in 
| my work (see p. 638). 

In addition to the entries given above, 
one should not overlook the Westminster 
Abbey statue, which exhibits the poet with 
elbow resting on a pile of books; engraved 
in 1744, and reprinted m 1750-51, 1752, 
and 1771. This monument, by the way, 
formed the model for that on the face of 
the Stratford-on-Avon Town Hall, sculp- 
tured in 1768, the gift of Garrick. 
| There are several fraudulent portraits, 
such as the Felton picture, purporting to 
date back to 1595. This delineates in the 
background a bookcase containing folios. 
In my possession is one of Zincke’s frauds, 
which pretends to be a contemporary por- 
trait in oils of the poet. A folio upon a 
table near the figure is labelled ‘ As You 
Like It’ (an ironical comment on_ the 
eagerness with which collectors bought up 
so-called ‘“‘ original’’ portraits of Shake- 
speare about the end of the eighteenth 
century). WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


“Or sorts ”’ (11 8S. vii. 10).—TI can claim 
no special authority to reply to Dr. 
JKRUEGER’S inquiry under this head, but, 
as it is my own somewhat colloquial expres- 
sion which exercises him, I will explain 
what, at any rate, I meant by ‘a bow! of 
sorts.” We all, I suppose, have pretty 
much the same idea of the size and shape of 
what is generally termed a bowl; but as I 
did not intend to indicate a bowl of exactly 
this kind, but yet some sort or kind of 
_ bowl, I wrote a bowl ‘of sorts.” The 
| expression is now common, but I think it 
|is a quite modern idiom. My impression is 
| that it is not twenty years old. As I used 
|it—and as it is often used—no disparage- 
ment was intended: the bowl might have 
been superior to what we generally under- 
stand by a bowl; still, most commonly the 
expression is one of depreciation or dis- 
paragement. “A spaniel of sorts,” for 
example, would be understood to mean a 
dog whose owner called him a spaniel, but 
which, critically regarded. would be con- 
sidered somewhat of a mongiel. D. O, 
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No wonder Dr. KRvEGER is puzzled. 
The phrase seems to me to have become 
current within the last ten years or there- 
abouts. - 
“of a sort.”” The phrase had a contemp- 
tuous sense; thus: “Is Dryasdust 
scholar ?”’ ‘* Well—of a sort.” 

LINDLEY Murray. 


Dr. KRUEGER will find at 9 S. iii. 197, 
237, information as to the meaning of this 
phrase, in reply to a similar inquiry on my 
part at 9S. ii. 167. CreciL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


THE INQUISITION IN FICTION AND DRAMA 
411 8S. vii. 10)—Lord John Russell wrote 
a tragedy called ‘Don Carlos,’ dealing with 
the Inquisition. ‘From Dawn to Dark in 
Italy ’ was a novel about the Inquisition 
which ran in The Sunday at Home (c. 1863). 
‘John Inglesant’ deals, though slightly, 
with the same topic. Loyo.a. 


The novel dealing with the Inquisition in 
the Netherlands to which Mr. Eric R. 
Watson refers is ‘The Shadow of Power,’ 
by Paul Bertram. Another novel from the 
same pen and upon the same subject has 
recently been published, entitled ‘The Fifth 
Trumpet.’ Both these novels have fact as 
a@ basis, and the author’s treatment is such 
that although, for artistic purposes, the 
methods of procedure in foree with the 
‘** Holy Office” have been compressed and 
proportioned. The essential details, whether 
of historical accuracy or dramatic interest, 
are sufficiently rendered. ‘The Shadow of 
Power’ and ‘ The Fifth Trumpet’ are pub- 
lished by Mr. John Lane of the Bodley 
Head. N. R. 


In Voltaire’s famous novel ‘Candide, or 
Optimism,’ the Inquisition plays a promi- 
nent part. In chap. vi. there is a delightful 
description of an auto-da-fé whereat Candide 
is flogged and the famous Dr. Pangloss is 
hanged. C. R. 


BERRYSFIELD (11 8S. vi. 368, 436).—To 
quote—as is done at the latter reference— 
such antiquated and untrustworthy works 
as Edmunds’s ‘Traces of History in the 
Names of Places’ and Charnock’s ‘ Local 
Etymology ’ is going back with a vengeance 
to dark days in onomatology. At the first 
reference the meaning of ‘ Berryfield”’ or 
‘“‘ Berrysfield ” is sought. A ‘“ berryfield ”’ 
is normally “ the field of the stronghold, or 
fortified place ’’—O.E. burh or burg, dat. byrig; 
‘but sometimes the “ berry-” may refer 
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to a hill—O.E. be(o)rh or be(o)rg, dat. 
be(o)rge, as Hill-field is not an uncommon 
field-‘name. Berrow, Worcestershire, as the 


In days gone by one used to say | twelfth-century form Berga shows, denotes 


a hill. The O.E. bearw (a grove) is repre- 


a | sented by, e.g., the common Western Beer, 
| as 


well as -ber(e). ‘‘ Berrysfield’ may 
exceptionally mean the same thing as 
** Berryfield,’ but must normally denote 
the field of a man named Berry. With 
field-names, as with place-names, it is, 
however, necessary to produce early forms 
in order to attain something approaching 
certainty. Hy. Harrison. 


MONUMENTS AT WARWICK (11 S. vii. 9).-— 
This Society has a collection of copies of 
the monumental inscriptions of many places 
in Warwickshire, including the following: 
Polesworth, Nether Whitacre, Over Whitacre, 
Brinklow, Ansley, Kingsbury, Bickenhill. 
Berkswell, Bulkington, Nuneaton, Mancetter, 
Shustoke, Coleshill, Fillongley, Baddesley, 
Rugby (Holy Trinity), Hampton in Arden, 
Erdington, Sutton Coldfield, Kaye Hill, 
Birmingham, Whitchurch, Atherstone - on - 
Stour, Beaudesert, and Henley in Arden. 
These copies may be seen here at the 
Society’s rooms. 

Ivy C. Woops, Librarian-Secretary. 

Society of Genealogists of London, 

227, Strand, W.C. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH AND RICHARD II. 
(11 S. vii. 6).—Possibly F. L. would find 
some light thrown on the subject by referring 
to a paper by Mr. J. R. Planché ‘On the 
Portraits of the Lumley Family at Lumley 
Castle, and their Effigies at Chester-le- 
Street,’ in the Journal of the British Archeo- 
logical Association, vol. xxii. pp. 31-44. 
One of the portraits represents Richard II., 
seated in a chair of state in his royal 
robes, giving a patent of nobility to Sir 


Ralph Lumley, who kneels before him. The 
picture is reproduced opposite p. 40. 
F. H. C. 


GENERAL BEATSON AND THE CRIMEAN WAR 
(11 S. vi. 430, 516).—Your correspondents 
have overlooked the name of Capt. Burton, 
the most famous member of General Beat- 
son’s staff when commanding the Bashi- 
Bazouks. If reference is made to the ‘ Life 
of Sir Richard Burton’ by his widow, very 
full information will there be found relative 
to General Beatson’s troubles during the 
Russian War. 

The omission of Beatson’s name from the 
‘D.N.B.’ is remarkable. W. S—R. 
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HAMPDEN SURNAME a S. vi. 489)—A Ss 
eertain authors, such as Anthony Wood, . 


write Hamden, and others, with Clarendon, 
Hambden, I presume the patriot’s surname 
Was pronounced in the same manner in the 
seventeenth as it is in the twentieth century. 
A. R. Bay ey. 


WirttaAmM DARGAN (11 S. vi. 490).—I have 
a pamphlet entitled ‘* William Dargan, 
Originator of the first Dublin Exhibition. 
A Memoir....By F. C. Wallis Healy,’’ 8vo, 
pp- 16 (Dublin), 1882. 
Eprror * IrtsH Book Lover.’ 
Kensal Lodge, N.W. 


Hotes on Books. 


Manning, and Other Essays. By John 
(Longmans & Co.) 


Cardinal 

Edward Courtenay Bodley. 
WHEN Pius IX., on the 19th of September, 1850, 
announced that he intended to re-establish the 
Roman hierarchy in England, and appointed 
Wiseman to the ‘dignity of Archbishop of West- 
minster, the indignation that ran through the land 
can still be remembered by some of the older 
generation. But Pius IX. knew what he arg 
Wiseman was in appearance atypical John Bull, ‘ 
ruddy, strapping ecclesiastic,”” and by his pool 
manners and great scholarship became so popular 
that. when he died fifteen years afterwards, 
his burial took place amid an extraordinary 
demonstration of public mourning. The Pope 
by his appointment of Manning to succeed him 
showed equal wisdom, for although at the first his 
autocratic methods were irksome to the clergy, 
it was seen that he did not spare himself, and the 
special attention he gave to the education of 
children, thus securing them as Roman Catholics, 
has been one of the chief causes of the progress of 
Roman Catholicism in this country. 

A few terse sentences tell the story of Man- 
ning’s early life and of his going over to 
Rome in 1851, after the Gorham judgment touch- 
ing the doctrine of the Church of England as to 
baptism. Great was the rejoicing among Non- 
conformists when, after twelve months’ litigation, 
Mr. Gorham gained the day. The author in this 
sketch of Manning makes no attempt to give 
even an outline of his public life, but confines 
himseJf to Manning as he knew him, and in the 
brief space of seventy pages he has produced a 
lifelike portrait. 

Mr. Bodley was in his freshman’s year at 
Oxford when he first saw him at the Jubilee 
banquet of the Union Society, when none knew 
much about him beyond the portrait of him in 

Lothair ° as Cardinal Grandison (see 8 S. iii. 
444; iv. 24). He was afterwards, it will be re- 
membered, depicted in ‘Endymion’ as Nigel 
Penruddock (8 S. iii. 482). Mr. Bodley’s closer 
friendship with Manning began after their official 
relations in reference to the Commissions upon 
which the Cardinal sat had ceased. Manning 
invited him, whenever he had an evening dis- 
engaged in London, to come to him for a talk at 
half-past eight—so many a night saw him “ at 
Archbishop’s House, where we talked till nearly 
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‘A litter of books and papers made 
the room where we sat the least dreary in the 
cavernous house. The only object of piety dis- 
cernible in the dim lamplight was a fine malachite 
crucifix on the mantelpiece, which was given to: 
him in Rome soon after his conversion, and had 
always stood near him for twenty-seven years.... 
Facing it Manning used to sit, in a low arm- 
chair. With his faded skull-cap cocked over 
his eyebrow, he looked like an old warrior of the 
days ‘of his boyhood, w hen men of war were often 
as clean shaven as priests.” 

Mr. Bodley paints so vividly that we seem to 
see him sitting over the fire with the “ lonely old 
man,” talking of Oxford days. One night the 

Cardinal's talk turned to Newman, ‘‘ and so long 
as his allusions were to his personal relations 
there was no bitterness in his words.”’ We are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the particulars of 
the controversy between Newman and Manning 
to pronounce an opinion upon it. We know with 
what anger many Roman Catholics speak of New- 
man, but we could wish that some of the remarks 
made by the autbor (who is, as all know, a Pro- 
testant) had been spared. . The characteristics of 
the two men were so different that it could never 
be possible for there to be religious sympathy 
between them. We agree with George Eliot, 
who, after reading the * Apologia’ and its epilogue 
by way of dedication, expressed her sense of 

“its brotherliness,’ and her gladness that such 
‘*mutual charity was left upon earth.” It may 
interest our readers to be reminded that in the 
‘ Apologia ’ Newman refers to the article which 
appeared in our pages on the 22nd of May, 1858, 
‘‘in which various evidence was adduced to show 
that the tongue was not necessary for articulate 
speech.” 

It was on a spring day in 1891 that the pleasant, 


homely meetings were brought to a close. Mr. 
Bodley found the Cardinal nursing two 
manuscript books. “At last he opened them, 


filled with his fine clear handwriting, and _ let 
me see them. They were two of his secret diaries, 
and he said: ‘I thought you might like to take 
these.’’” As Mr. Bodley was then leaving for a 
long series of ‘ voyages d’études ”’ in France and 
Algeria, he felt it was not prudent to risk the loss 
of these precious records during months of travel, 
and, tv ais ‘‘ never-ending regret,’ refused to take 
charge of them, promising to come again for them 


in the winter. He gave me _ his_ blessing,’’ 
writes Mr. Bodley, “‘ with more than usual affec- 
tion, and I never saw him again.” Manning 


will ever be remembered for his sympathy with the 
poor and needy; he had no thought of self. 
The net value of the property he left was 7501. 
We regret that space permits of only brief 
reference to the two other studies. In the first, 
‘The Decay of Idealism in France,’ Mr. Bodley 
shows, as we might expect, all his unique know- 
ledge of France and the French, and one wishes 
that he could have given more space to the rela- 
tions of religion with idealism in that country 3 
but to have done so would have been ‘ beyond 
the boundaries of our present survey.’’ The 
following shows how the * great figure of Napo- 
leon has become a dim remembrance to unlettered 
people.”” Some years ago Mr. Bodley followed 
the track of Napoleon after his escape from 
Elba. He drove from Digne to the Chateau de 
Malijai, and saw the room where Napoleon passed 
the night of March 4th, 1815, in a Louis XV. 
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arm-chair still standing in the chimney corner. | “the words Home and Heim both mean Om, the 
Then he went down to the Durance, where in the | 


village inn he was served by a bright, talkative 
old peasantwoman who had passed all her days 
on the banks of the great Alpine torrent. He 
asked her if she had ever known any elders who 
had seen Napoleon. * Napoléon,’ * she replied in 
her broad Provencal accent, connais-pas ce 
nom-li. Peut-étre bien c’est un voyageur de 
commerce.” 

In the brief sketch of the Institute of France 
Mr. Bodley says, in reference to Zola, that Halévy 
told him that “it was not the coarse naturalism 
of Zola which prevented his election, but the 
feeling that, 
slander 
ritative body in the land to seal with its sanction 
his calumnies.’ 


Mr. Bodley closes with words of optimism : 


as he had used his great talent to | 
Franc e, it was not for the most autho- | 


“There is no reason for bemoaning the new age, | 


even though it is making the world 
according to the noble standards handed down 
from antiquity. There never was such a time 
in the history of mankind when the whole of its 
future destiny was. as it is now, in the hands of 
the younger generation. The coming race, born 
into a society in which all the conditions of life 
are changing, will differ from all past generations 
in having no need to look to the wisdom of its 
forefathers to guide it in directing the course of 
the world.’ 

There is a fine portrait of Manning towards the 
close of his life, from the painting done for 
Mr. Bodley by Mr. A. D. May. It is just as we 
remember him when we heard him preach in the 
Pro-Cathedral at. Kensington. Never to be for- 
gotten is the light that would illumine his face 
on Easter morning as he told, in his beautiful, 
simple language, the story of the Resurrection, 
or ona Christmas Day, when his subject would be 
the birth of the Prince of Peace. 


The Lost Language of Symbolism. By Harold 
Bayley. 2 vols. (Williams & Norgate.) 
WE took up these two handsome volumes with 
pleasurable anticipations. They have all the 
outward seeming of an important work to which 
the publishers have been generous in the matter 
of paper, type, and illustrations. For the last, 
1,418 in number, consisting of paper water- 
marks and printers’ symbols, the author has laid 
M. Briquet’s ‘Les Filigranes’ under contribu- 
tion. The book is ostensibly designed to expound 
their hidden meaning, but the great bulk of it 
really consists of etymological speculations 
which it is difficult to characterize. If we say 
that they out-herod the wildest conjectures of 
Jacob Bryant, Godfrey Higgins, G. S. Faber, 
A. W. Inman, and Morgan Kavanagh, we under- 
state the case. Mr. Bayley ingenuously confesses 
that some of his philological conclusions ‘‘ were 
formulated almost against his common-sense ”’ 
(i. 15); we can well believe it. That we 


unlovely | 





may | 


do him no injustice we will let him speak for | 
himself by presenting some average specimens 


of his researches. 

Mr. Bayley believes that he has discovered 
certain hypothetical root-words which are common 
to all languages. If they only possess a very 
slight superficial resemblance when transliterated 


into English, they may, quite apart from their | 


meaning, be regarded as identical. For example, 


sun, or Omma, the eye”’ (i. 314). One of these 
key-words to the lost language of symbolism is 
ak, *‘ which must have meant great or mighty.” 
Let us see by what proofs Mr. Bayley establishes 
its existence. It may be traced in Lat. aquila 
and Span. aguila, for ‘“‘ the core of both these 
words is evidently Huhi, an Egyptian term for 
God the Father, and both thus read ak Huhi la, 
‘the Great Father Everlasting’”’ (i. 309). Per-ak, 
the Great Fire, is seen, not only in the East 
Indian Perak, but in the Greek Paraclete, the 
Comforter, which is radically per ak el, ‘‘ the 
Fire of the Great God’; and it ‘‘ may well have 
been the origin of our adjective perky, meaning 
sprightly and full of fire” (i. 311). ‘* The French 
for lightning, éclair, is phonetically ak clare, the 
‘great shine’” (i. 295); and ‘ Chanticler is 
apparently compounded of chant and éclair— 
the singer of the lightning ”’ (ii. 18). Cross stands 
for ak ur os, the light of the Great Fire (ii. 121) ; 
and why should it mn since caress is ac Hros, or 
great love (ii. 252) ; Cube, ac ube, Great Orb (ii. 
181); apex is ap ekse, * great fiery eye’ ; and 
acme, ack ome, Great Sun (ii. 169)? while in 
occident we may recognize ok se den, the “ re- 
splendent den of Okse the Mighty Fire ”’ (ii. 45), 
and ‘‘ichneumon may be resolved into ik en 
Hu mon, the ‘Great One, the solitary Hu’ ”’ 
(ii. 113). The same ubiquitous root ak is seen in 
globe, which ‘‘ must originally have been ag el obe, 
the ‘ Great Orb of God’”’ (i. 302); and in “ the 
Anglo-Saxon word for bright, white, which was 
blac, evidently Belac, the Great Bel” (i. 296), 
to say nothing of ‘‘ akclamation or great clamour ”’ 
(i. 298). Moreover, ‘‘ Hawk is almost identical 
with Ork, the Gaelic for ‘ whale,’ the Great fish ”’ 
(i. 310). 

We need not quote more, but if the reader 
has an appetite for these ingenious pseudologies, 
which he will not find in Skeat and Murray, he 
will learn that ‘‘ the word emperor, or empereur, 
is, as the French pronounce it, om per ur, * 
Father, Fire” (i. 336); pigeon is pi ja on, - 
Father of the Everlasting One” (i. 307) 
Anglo-Saxon law is el aw, ‘ Lord Aw’” te 348) ; 
and that ‘ “Pa ur, the F ather of Light, is the origin 
of power” (ibid.). ‘‘ The English word labour, 
pronounced liber in London dialect, may be 
Pee with Liber, the giver of all goods ” 
(ii. 116). 

Mr. Bayley reminds us that ‘‘Solon knew 
nothing of the findings of modern Philology ” 
(ii. 855), for which he is much to be commiserated. 
On the other hand, ‘it is curious that Ety- 
mology, unable to account for the curiously 
fluctuating and seemingly whimsical variations 
of speech, is now perplexedly falling back upon 
old and discarded ideas.’ We acquit Mr. 
Bayley of any such error. 


The Story of Architecture in Oxford Stone. By 
E. A. Greening Lamborn. (Oxford, University 
Press. ) 

IF we were asked for a first book to put into the 

hands of an intelligent beginner in the study of 

architecture, out of all the mass of books on the 
subject now offered, we believe we should recom- 
mend this. It is not without faults, but its 
merits largely outweigh these. Built up some- 
what in the way of an arch upon its centring, 
it expresses—and, one may say, imparts—a 
sense for construction unusual in a handbook,. 
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which is not only delightful, but in this particular | 
connexion of real and peculiar assistance. The | 
details of fact, historical and other, are well 
chosen, as little hackneyed as may. be, and 
well worked into the texture of the fabric. Some 
errors, still more or less current, are once more 
corrected, such as that concerning the signi- 
ficance of a ‘‘ cross-legged’”’ effigy. In a few 
-ases we find ourselves partially out of agreement 
with Mr. Lamborn. His theory, throughout, is 
that the development of architecture is funda- 
mentally analogous to the evolutionary develop- 
ment of organisms. This is a tempting, but, we 
believe, a misleading comparison. Heartily at | 
one with him in tracing back beauty of form to | 
constructional necessity, and the passage from 
beauty to beauty to the discovery of new, or the 
new application of familiar, principles, we yet 
detect in him the common blindness of the evolu- 
tionist to the fact that, after all, the human 
worker és a conscious being, and that, if he stumble 
upon some discovery almost unawares, or follow- 
ing mere necessity, he can use it, once made, 
with more intentions than one. Thus, for ex- 
ample, we do not see how the medieval designer 
of the church with transepts can have failed to 
perceive that the design ended in the form of a 
cross, or can have failed to take great pleasure 
in perceiving it, whence, doubtless, a joyful 
repetition of the design, and that with emphasis. 
Mr. Lamborn, discoursing on this matter, has a 
note saying: ‘‘ Moreover, the Cross of Calvary 
was probably a Tau,” whichis surely out of place 
in connexion with medizval ideas. 

Mr. Lamborn has some remarks on Renaissance 
work in Oxford which seem to us insufficiently 
considered, as also do some—not by any means 
all—of the rather petulant reflections on things in 
general with which his pages are interspersed. 
The illustrations, most of them quite satisfactory, 
and forming a well-chosen body, include one or 
two examples of that rather common modern 
blemish of the photograph from a dark interior 
which really illustrates nothing; and they do not 
include St. Mary’s spire. With this we have 
exhausted our list of complaints, and have only, 
in conclusion, to congratulate Mr. Lamborn upon 
the accomplishment of this good and instructive 
bit of work. 

Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, 1913. Seventy- 
Fifth Edition. (Harrison & Sons.) 
WE have received this valuable book of reference 
from Messrs. Harrison & Sons. The work 
retains all its well-known features, and has 
been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. 
We find the title of Whitburgh (Baron) is in- 
cluded in its proper alphabetical place in the 
book, though only created early in December 
last. Mr. Money Coutts’s Barony of Latymer, 
called out of abeyance still more recently, is also 
mentioned in a slip which will be found at the 

beginning of the book. 

The volume, as usual, gives full. particulars 
of every titled family, not only of the actual 
holder of the title, but of all previous holders 
and of all possible successors. The publishers 
claim that it is the only work which does this. 

In addition to the hereditary honours, it 
deals with the personal honours of Privy 
Councillors, Knights, and Companions of Orders, 
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in fact with every honour and decoration con- 
ferred by the King. It appears to us to be edited 


| with care, and it must take a great deal of trouble 


in the course of the year to bring a book of 
reference like this completely up to date. 

As regards our former criticisms on the volume, 
we find that the Earlof Donoughmore’s eldest son 
is still called Lord Suirdale, although the editor 
does not give us any information as to when or 
how this title was created. On the other hand, we 
are glad to see that Alexander of Dublin, Baronet, 
has now got his proper crest allotted to him. As 
regards the engravings of the coats of arms, we 
much regret the gradual disappearance of the 
steel engravings and the increase of the wood- 
A bad example of the wood-block ap- 
pears in the case of Queen Alexandra’s arms, 
which are so complicated as here represented that 
itis almost beyond the reach of ordinary patience 
to ascertain what they are. 

We note that the Guide to Precedence is still 
retained, although it is a feature that must give 
rise to endless trouble in keeping it up to date, 
and is, so far as we can see, of little use to any one. 
It occupies, in a rather crowded volume, no fewer 
than 180 pages. In looking up a friend of ours 
who is a lady nobly descended, we find she is 
62,200 odd in order of precedence; and looking 
up a gentleman who is a well-known knight com- 
panion, we find that he is 39,500 odd. What 
can be the use of this information to the general 
public ? 

We congratulate Mr. Ashworth Burke on his 
interesting Preface, which points out that upon 
the death of the Duke of Fife in January last 
some of his titles may be dormant or in abeyance, 
while others become extinct. He also tells us 
that the official Roll of Baronets may be forth- 
coming this year. We should advise those who 
are possessed of this volume of reference to read 
Mr. Ashworth Burke’s Preface which will give 
them somewhat of a summary of the important 
events of the year in the Peerage, and also notes 
on the most interesting deaths and creations 
therein. 





Dotices to Correspondents. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes « ith regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
pet in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
1eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents. who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


Co. HAINEs desires to thank C. M. (Warrington) 
for the answer which appeared ante, p. 17. 











